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Ohio Wesleyan University at Delaware, 
Ohio, is observing its hundredth anni- 
versary this year. The University had its 
beginning in 1842 in the Mansion House, 
a four story inn located in the south- 
eastern part of Delaware. This inn, with 
ten acres of adjoining land, was pur- 
chased by 172 townspeople and given to 
the Methodist Church Conferences. On 
March 7, 1842, the Ohio state legisla- 
ture granted a charter for the founding 
of the University. 

The first student body consisted of 

twenty-nine men, and the faculty, of four 
instructors. The University became co- 
educational in 1877 when it was merged 
with the Ohio Wesleyan Female Semi- 
nary. 
Today Ohio Wesleyan has 130 in- 
structors and enrolls 1,500 students. Al- 
though founded under the patronage of 
the Methodist Church, the student body 
now represents twenty-eight different re- 
ligious groups. Three-fourths of the 
states and several foreign countries are 
represented in the enrollment. From 
Ohio Wesleyan’s first ninety-seven grad- 
uating classes have come ninety college 
presidents and fourteen bishops of the 
Methodist Church. 


Ohio Wesleyan students 
leaving the daily chapel 
xercises. 


Ohio Wesleyan’s — original 
building, the Mansion House, 
now known as Elliott Hall. 
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The Selective Training and Service Law and 
Its Effect Upon College Enrollment* 


PETER OLESEN 


HE SELECTIVE TRAINING AND SERVICE ACT was approved Sep- 
y get 16, 1940. Its purpose is to “‘secure an orderly, just and 
democratic method whereby the military manpower of: the United 
States may be made available for training and service in the land and 
naval forces of the United States with the least possible disruption of 
the social and economic life of the Nation.” 

The law and the President’s Proclamation which followed enact- 
ment provided that, with some exceptions, every male citizen and 
alien in the United States between the ages of twenty-one and thirty 
six on October 16, 1940, were required to register on that date. The 
next year another Presidential Proclamation set July 1, 1941, as 
registration day for those who had attained the age of twenty-one in 
the interim. Young persons, reaching twenty-one after July 1 of this 
year do not have to register unless another registration date is pro- 
claimed by the President. Induction of registrants twenty-eight years 
old or more has been stopped by the recent enactment of legislation 
amending the draft law. Selectees now induced into service include 
only those between the ages of twenty-one and twenty-eight. 

From this, it is clear that college students constitute a group, in 
which there are many subject to draft call. College students are being 
inducted right along; and as time goes on, more and more will be 


* This paper was presented at the meeting of the North Central Association of 
College Registrars at Rochester, Minnesota, November 3, 1941. Some of the condi- 
tions mentioned have, of course, changed since December 8. 
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brought into service. Therefore, the draft is bound to affect enroll- 
ment, and is likely to give rise to many problems in the colleges. In 
an effort to determine the extent to which such consequences prevail 
at the present time, I have made inquiry among colleges in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Iowa. Data have also been received 
from the state universities of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Nebraska. The 
registrars of these educational institutions were asked how the selec- 
tive service law had affected registration and also what problems have 
arisen, as a result of this law. Thirty-eight replies were received. On 
the basis of the information contained in these responses, the situa- 
tion as it now exists appears to be as follows. 

Enrollment declined in most of the thirty-eight colleges reporting. 
Only three had increases. The decreases were quite varied, ranging 
from a very slight amount to 26 per cent. Twelve schools reported 
decreases of 8, 9, 10, 14, 15, or 26 per cent. Most of the others 
indicated declines of an indeterminate percentage, or of 5 per cent or 
less. 

According to information received, it seems that this fall in 
enrollment is caused to some extent by operation of selective service, 
but to a larger extent by the defense program, particularly increased 
employment opportunities available in defense industries. Only three 
schools reported that the draft was the chief cause of enrollment 
declines. A number were not sure to what extent selective service had 
reduced registration, although the belief was that it had had some 
effect. Most colleges attributed the decline to a combination of factors, 
including first, availability of defense jobs and general conditions 
brought on by the defense program, and second, operation of selective 
service. 

The chief way in which selective service is taking students away 
from the colleges are these: 


1. Students whose numbers are called go into training, and of course, 
cannot return to college. 

2. Those who were members of the National Guard were taken im- 
mediately. 

3. Some, having low numbers and anticipating selection very soon, do 
not register for a new school term. 

4, Then there is the indirect effect upon college attendance in cases 
where sons needed by their families are drafted. Younger brothers 
stay home to take the place of their older brothers. This situation 
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is particularly existent in agricultural areas where shortages of farm 
labor have been caused by selective service. 


Those college students who are called into service are, as a rule, 
upperclassmen, so that junior and senior classes are, therefore, the 
ones in which attendance has suffered in schools where the draft has 
been operative. Freshmen and sophomores, the great majority of 
whom are less than twenty-one years of age, are not affected by the 
law to any large extent. 

There is a trend among upperclassmen of draft age to try to finish 
school as soon as possible before they are inducted. Some students in 
this category have requested permission to carry extra work this 
semester in order to graduate sooner. 

As mentioned before, reduced college attendance appears to be 
caused chiefly by increased employment opportunities available be- 
cause of the defense program, and only secondarily by the draft. 
Many young people who would otherwise attend college are obtaining 
employment in defense industries, or taking short-cut vocational 
training in order to qualify them for defense jobs. This is true of 
high school graduates as well as of students in college classes. Business 
conditions in general are also improving, and there is an increasing 
demand for workers in non-defense industries. Therefore, these 
employment attractions are operating to deter enrollment in college. 

In addition to decreasing attendance, the defense production and 
training programs are affecting colleges in other ways. 

Adjustments in schedules of courses have been necessitated already 
in some colleges because there is a trend among students toward 
engineering, medicine, dental, and other technical courses, since they 
feel that defense production now needs, and will in the future, require 
persons trained in these fields. The trend is away from literature and 
the arts, business, social studies, and similar courses. Some students 
are reported to have chosen to transfer to colleges where it is possible 
to specialize in scientific fields considered necessary for national de- 
fense. To illustrate this shift of interest among students, the following 
instances may be cited. 

St. John’s University reports that the present crisis hastened a 
decision to enlarge shopwork by the addition of a $15,000 annex to 
the Science Hall; that divisions of classes in mathematics and the 
natural sciences were increased, and the number of divisions in social 
studies was diminished. 
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The South Dakota School of Mines reports that it has a record 
enrollment this year, and that it is due to the present demand and 
the opinion of authorities that this demand will continue even after 
the present defense program is ended. Registrar Sage of Iowa State 
College at Ames reports that the seniors in engineering have been 
permitted to continue in college and their military service has been 
deferred until they have completed the requirements for graduation. 
In Agriculture, however, there is a loss of 235 students. Some of 
these students did not return because of the shortage of farm help. 

An understanding of the administrative organization of the Selec- 
tive Service System is quite important. Briefly stated, this is how it 
operates. The national headquarters in Washington serves primarily 
as a co-ordinating agency for the various field offices in states. The 
governor of each state is charged with the enforcement of the selective 
service program in his state. In this area, as well as in other sections 
of the country, the governors have designated state directors of 
selective service as officials in charge of administration. These state 
headquarters co-ordinate the work of the various local boards, appeal 
boards, and other agents under their jurisdiction. The local boards 
maintain contact with the prospective trainees, their families, and 
employers. Their power is virtually autonomous and their decision 
as to a registrant’s classification is final, except when an appeal is 
noted. 

Students of draft age register with their local draft boards. They 
are examined and interviewed, classified, and inducted into service 
in accordance with regulations laid down by the Selective Service 
System in Washington and by the policy established by the State 
Administration. However, the local boards have broad discretionary 
powers within that framework. They have the final say in matters 
of deferment or postponement of induction in regard to college 
students. 

There are two ways in which a student may obtain permission from 
local boards to continue his college studies. He may be deferred, or 
his induction may be postponed so that he may finish partly-completed 
semesters and terms. There is a difference between deferment and 
postponement of induction. 

Deferments are made only when it can be shown that there exists 
a scarcity in that profession in which the student is in training. Local 
boards are guided in this matter by the list of occupations in which 
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shortages are found to exist by the Office of Production Management 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics in Washington. A student is not 
deferred because of the wish of the student, but because of national 
necessity. Such deferments are granted because they are in the national 
interest; whereas an induction is postponed solely to prevent undue 
hardship to the individual, particularly in finishing partly completed 
terms before starting military training. 

According to the Minnesota Selective Service Headquarters, stu- 
dents training for professions in the fields of medicine, engineering, 
chemistry, geology, pharmacy, physics, dentistry, bacteriology, and 
biology are eligible for deferment because shortages exist in these 
categories. 

There are no blanket deferments. That is, deferments are not made 
just because a scarcity is declared to exist in a particular profession. 
Local boards must decide each individual case on the basis of the facts 
presented, and final decision rests with them. Of course, an appeal can 
be made. 

No information thus far available has revealed a national or com- 
munity shortage of individuals trained in the general colleges, colleges 
of agriculture and forestry, schools of law, schools of business ad- 
ministration, colleges of science, literature and the arts, or colleges of 
education. Therefore, enrollment in those divisions of the colleges 
giving courses in medicine, engineering, and the other fields referred 
to are not feeling the effects of the draft, because students taking such 
studies can be, and are being, given deferment as long as they do 
good work. This deferment situation is also responsible for leading 
more students to register for that training in which occupational 
scarcities exist. On the other hand, those divisions of college where 
deferments are not given, such as education, literature and the arts, 
etc., are feeling the chief effect of the draft in registration decreases. 

In Minnesota’s colleges a plan has been developed for the handling 
of claims for deferment. The mechanics of the plan as contained in 
a bulletin of the Minnesota Selective Service Headquarters are these: 


A student-registrant of the University of Minnesota or other ad- 
vanced institution in the State, who believes he can offer acceptable 
grounds, will apply to his dean for deferment, or will consult with 
him. The dean will explain that part of regulations which applies to 
deferment and will make known the policy of the college as it con- 
cerns selection. He will determine if the registrant can qualify for de- 
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ferment of service, and, if so, will submit a request with an opinion. 
The request proceeds to a faculty committee, which will complete the 
application, setting forth in it such facts as are recorded and such other 
conditions as may pertain to the registrant’s eligibility for deferment. 
When the committee has considered these facts, it will indicate its 
opinion as to whether the student warrants consideration for deferment. 

The committee may petition a deferment without the request of the 
student, when it believes such request is in the national interest. All 
statements will then be presented to the president of the university or 
college for approval, and will be forwarded with a notarized letter to 
the students’ local boards. In certain cases, the student-registrant may 
himself secure from the Registrar a statement of his scholastic status. 
These will be in the form of statements from the Registrar containing 
data as to the registrant’s curriculum and standing. Such statements will 
contain no reference to deferment and will be presented to the local 
board by the student, and not through the faculty committee. 

Local boards then proceed to re-classify student-registrants or make 
such disposition as their physical examinations denote or as the result of 
any other determination in accordance with regulations. 


As specified by law, local boards can make deferments no longer 
than six months at one time. Renewals are the result only of acceptable 
conditions existing at the expiration of the deferment period. 

Some colleges in Minnesota may not follow all of the steps set 
forth in the plan outlined. In some cases, the Dean merely goes to the 
President and explains the situation, and a letter then is sent to the 
local board. Other states may have student deferment plans of their 
own, different from the one in effect in Minnesota. 

The procedure for the postponement of induction of college stu- 
dents so that they may finish partly completed terms without undue 
hardship is outlined by the National Headquarters of the Selective 
Service System as follows: 

A student might be granted a postponement in order to prepare for 
and take an examination, or to complete a college term which he started 
in good faith after ascertaining that his induction would not normally 
occur until a reasonable portion of such term had expired. 

To enter college in “good faith,” a registrant must obtain word from 
his local board that he is not scheduled for induction in the near future. 
Local boards will assist registrants as much as possible by telling them 
approximately how soon they may be called for military training. 

Postponement of induction should not be granted to permit a student 
to begin a new term if his induction would normally take place prior 
thereto. If a particular student registrant is ordered to report for induc- 
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tion after the expiration of one college term and before the start of 
another college term, there appears to be no question but that the stu- 
dent should be inducted as ordered. Likewise, it appears that if a 
particular student registrant's induction is to occur shortly after the 
start of a college term, his induction should not be postponed, and, 
therefore, such student should not enroll for such college term or should 
advance his time of induction by volunteering. 

If it appears, however, that a student registrant will not be ordered 
to report for induction until well into the college term it is apparent that 
his induction might reasonably be postponed until the end of such term. 

If a student registrant’s local board determines that he would probably 
not be ordered to report for induction until after the middle of the next 
quarter, or until after the middle of the next semester, such local board 
may give assurance to such student that if he is ordered to report for 
induction during such quarter or semester, his induction will be post- 
poned until the end of such quarter or semester. 

This procedure will prevent unusual hardship and will permit both 
students and colleges to make their plans in advance on a definite basis, 
while not interfering unduly with the smooth, efficient and impartial 
operation of the Selective Service System. 

Local boards must, as one of the conditions necessary for granting 
postponement of induction to a student registrant, definitely ascertain 
that the particular student is in good standing in his college or university 
and is enrolled therein in good faith. 


To show specifically how enrollment in the larger universities is 
being affected by the defense program, the draft, and other factors, 
the following reports from the Universities of Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Michigan, and Nebraska, are presented. 

The University of Wisconsin suffered a reduction in enrollment 
from 11,397 last year to 10,545 this year. This represents a decline 
of 7.5 per cent. The loss in enrollment has been almost entirely in 
men. Eight hundred ten fewer men and only forty-two fewer women 
registered. Enrollment in the courses of engineering, medicine, and 
home economics increased; whereas enrollment in the courses of 
literature and the arts, education, law, and agriculture declined. This 
situation appears to be, in general, indicative of the trend noted 
previously: that more students are taking training in occupational 
fields which are demanded by the defense program; and that fewer 
students are being drafted in these categories of studies since a dearth 
of trained men exists. Enrollment among juniors and seniors declined 
by 343 students; and enrollment among freshmen and sophomores 
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decreased by 269. These figures indicate that more upper classmen 
than lower classmen are within the draft age limits and are, therefore, 
being affected more by selective service. 

The University of Michigan has a decrease of 10 per cent in the 
total enrollment of men, and an increase of 5 per cent in the total 
enrollment of women. In the College of Law, the loss is 34.6 per 
cent, in the College of Education 38 per cent, in Business Administra- 
tion 35.3 per cent, in Forestry and Conservation 20.2 per cent, and in 
the Graduate School 20.2 per cent. 

Registrar Rosenlof writes that at the University of Nebraska the 
Selective Service Law has very definitely affected the enrollment among 
junior, senior, and graduate students. Not only did it take men 
students out of school for Selective Service Training, but it also 
created many vacancies to which graduate students have gone. The 
total loss in registration is 11 per cent. The enrollment in the College 
of Law dropped very noticeably. All budgets at the University of 
Nebraska were ordered reduced 15 per cent last spring. Many classes 
are small, but they are not being closed this year. A special study of 
faculty loads is being made now and there may be considerable 
adjustment next year, either in reduction of salaries or in a decrease 
in employed personnel. This year, however, all the activities of the 
University are being carried on as usual. 

A recent press release issued by the University of Minnesota states 
that the number of men who enrolled was 14 per cent less than last 
year; while the number of women was only 3.9 per cent less. Attend- 
ance gains were made in dentistry, medicine, and nursing. A slight 
decline of only 1.6 per cent was suffered by the Institute of Tech- 
nology, which includes engineering, chemistry, and related studies. 
Largest losses were those in the Law School and the College of 
Science, Literature and the Arts. 

The press release referred to contained the following significant 
paragraph: 

Many factors are assumed by university administrators to be at work in 
bringing about the loss of attendance. Large numbers have entered the 
army and navy; but the great increase in the number of jobs available to 
young people has probably been a larger influence than the actual donning 
of uniforms. On the other hand, there is no doubt that some boys who 
expect to be called up this fall have held back from enrollment on that 
account, although major officials, including President Roosevelt, have 
counselled against that policy. 











The Part of Church Schools in Education 


HENRY NoBLE SHERWOOD 


N THIS PAPER I shall state what I consider to be the unique contri- 
bution of the church related schools. The maintenance of a dual 
system of education entails a double financial burden on those who 
support the church related institutions. Unless the contribution of 
these colleges to society is so peculiarly their own that it can not be 
made by the tax-supported institutions, the responsibility for their 
support no longer exists. My thesis is that the church schools are the 
last line of defense in a democracy and that they are the source for 
inculcating the spiritual ideals without which democracy cannot 
properly function in post-war reconstruction. 

The school is the child of the church. From the fall of the Roman 
Empire to the beginning of the Protestant era, education was regarded 
primarily as a religious responsibi‘:ty and function. Today, education 
is largely regarded as a civic matter. Many factors have contributed 
to bring about this change. When leaders like Luther insisted on 
individual responsibility to God and held the Bible to be the supreme 
authority in religious matters, it was evident that every individual 
must learn to read. Protestant church leaders felt that the source of 
religious ideals and standards consisted in a correct interpretation of 
the original teachings of Christianity. Therefore, there should be a 
constant application of reason to the Scriptures. Every one should be 
able to read the Bible and make his own interpretation of its teachings. 

Along with this emphasis in religion, came one in government 
which also stressed the importance of the individual. We speak of it 
as democracy and expect in this political system that every adult 
citizen participate in government. In order to have an intelligent 
participation in political matters, citizens must know about constitu- 
tions and laws, politicians and parties, courts and campaigns, and all 
issues on which a vote is to be registered. Again it is obvious that 
every voter must be a reading one. In these considerations lay the 
basis for promoting schools in which all children were taught to read 
in order to qualify them for a sane religious life and intelligent politi- 
cal action. Both religion and citizenship needed education. 

Modernity has seen the church, the instrument through which 
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organized religion works, decline in prestige and power; and the 
state, the instrument through which politics asserts itself, grow in 
influence and recognition. The political emphasis has become para- 
mount in society. All about us we see the fruits of the process of 
secularization. In our own country the first schools were established, 
maintained, and administered by the church. In 1850 our academies 
numbered over 6,000 with 264,000 pupils. Almost all of these 
institutions were built by churches. What is true of the academies is 
also true of the colleges. Of the first nine colleges established on our 
shores, eight were built by the church. In 1860 our colleges num- 
bered 246. Only seventeen were state institutions. About 1933 the 
student body and the income of the independent and church related 
colleges was eclipsed by that of the tax-supported institutions. Today 
in the United States the number of private colleges approximates 
60 per cent of all institutions of higher learning in the country. 

Not only has education, at one time almost wholly under church 
control, become a civic function, but all our institutions have felt the 
touch of the hand of the political organization. Recreation in former 
times primarily a concern of the church has yielded to the laws of the 
political unit; relief, in an early period administered by the church 
in terms of food, clothing, and shelter today is drawn from the coffers 
of the state. Business regulations coming from the state touch employer 
and employee, the producer and the consumer; travel and transporta- 
tion bow to the edict of the state; crime is defined in terms of statutory 
enactment and constitutional law; punishment is meted out in the 
same language. In short, whether home, church, school, or business 
is involved, we see the manifestation of secularism. We carry on in 
terms of civic agencies; we function in an atmosphere and under con- 
ditions primarily made by the state. 

The zenith of political power is found in the totalitarian state of our 
contemporary period. No institution escapes its regulatory action. No 
citizen is free to express himself except in approval of the policy of 
the ruler in this type of government. Intellectual slavery and spiritual 
bondage flourish within its borders. Both body and mind exist to make 
secure this political creation. It is not a means to help the individual 
develop his talents and perfect them for the service of his fellows. 
The indivdual exists for the state; to constitute its armies, feed its 
soldiers, respond to the call of the dictator, and die to maintain his 
policy and aims. Art and music, farms and business, schools and 
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churches, every form of social and institutional life is secondary to 
the existence of this paramount political unit. 

The totalitarian state has no concern for the worth of the individual 
or reverence for personality, qualities essentially peculiar to Chris- 
tianity. In fact, here lies the major difference between it and other 
religions. With this basic concept in mind, is it any wonder that 
Jesus said all the angels sang when one personality turned from 
spiritual failure to success; is it strange that he should say that it was 
not God’s will that one personality, even in a child, should perish; 
is it singular that he taught that the quality of our character is shown 
fundamentally in the way we treat personality in others; is it queer 
that he maintained the possession of the whole world was worthless 
if we fail to build personality within ourselves? Find the areas today 
where democracy is at its acme, where science has done its best work, 
where education has benefited children, where poverty has been vig- 
orously attacked, where philanthropy is widely practiced, where the 
conscience of the public is most sensitive to individual exploitation 
and war and you will find the areas where Christianity has been the 
most telling force in their civilization. The qualities that give member- 
ship in a religious sect may be difficult to determine, but the character- 
istics that belong to a citizen of the kingdom of God are manifestly 
plain and open. 

This attribute which differentiates Christianity from other religions 
is the basis of the democratic state. Our Declaration of Independence 
assetts this very truth. ‘‘All men are created equal,” proclaims this 
document, and “they are endowed by their creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” This affirmation is religious in character; it conceives men 
as children of God; and as Dr. J. W. Studebaker, the United States 
Commissioner of Education, says, ‘‘asserts that they have spiritual 
qualities which lift them above the beasts of the fields, deep yearnings 
and aspirations which nothing earthly can wholly satisfy.’ The de- 
mand for equality of educational opportunity is fundamentally an 
outcome of the Christian religion. It is heard and understood only in 
the democratic state. The recent favorable vote on the school amend- 
ment to the constitution of this commonwealth is the expression of 
an electorate motivated by Christian principles. The democratic state 
exists to serve those who have membership in it; they must have an 
opportunity to liberate their spirits from prejudice, fear, and intoler- 
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ance; they must have an opportunity to develop the talents with which 
they were born; they must have an opportunity to express themselves 
in terms of faith, hope, and charity. These qualities of the democratic 
state dovetail with the essentials of the Christian religion and give 
assurance that political action is of the people, by the people, and 
for the people. “The modern conception of individual freedom and 
the development of human personality,” says President Jessup of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, “‘has its root 
in the church and is an application of the teachings of Jesus brought 
to us through two thousand years.” 

Today democracy is on the defensive in all parts of the world. The 
rising tide of totalitarianism would quench the torch of freedom and 
brotherhood. In such a state where secularism is at its peak only a 
certain race are children of God. Men no longer have souls to develop 
and worthy ambitions to realize; they are only instruments to yield 
to the orders of a dictator. Religion is no longer the release of life 
through its commitment to the best we know; it is the use of our 
talents to create an order of society by force and in keeping with 
the will of a political superman. Schools have ceased to be the agencies 
for finding truth and disseminating it; they have become the tools 
for propaganda. An institution which resists authoritarian orders is 
closed, its faculty sent to a concentration camp, student demonstrations 
are broken up with machine guns and tanks. A mechanistic and 
materialistic order in society has won. It assumes that the springs of 
righteousness are not inward but governmental, not spiritual but 
eternally regulative. It wholly disregards moral autonomy. 

A refugee from this tyranny, Dr. Einstein, now of Princeton Uni- 
versity, speaks eloquently of the work of the Christian Church as a 
champion of democracy: 


Being a lover of freedom, when the revolution came in Germany, I 
looked to the universities to defend it, knowing that they had always 
boasted of their devotion to the cause of truth; but no, the universities 
were immediately silenced. Then I looked to the great editors of the 
newspapers whose flaming editorials in days gone by had proclaimed 
their love of freedom; but they, like the universities, were silenced in a 
few short weeks. Then I looked to the individual writers, who, as literary 
guides of Germany, had written much and often concerning the place 
of freedom in modern life; but they, too, were mute. Only the church 
stood squarely across the path of Hitler’s campaign for suppressing 
truth. I never had any great interest in the church before, but now I feel 
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a great affection and admiration for it, because the church alone has had 
the courage and persistence to stand for intellectual truth and moral 
freedom. 


It is the church related college which constitutes the last line of 
defense against the attack of the dictators in an authoritarian state. It 
is the most difficult of all agencies in society for the political leader to 
control. He can use the party, the army and navy, the courts, and the 
tax-supported school with the ease by which he obtained power. By 
virtue of its organization and administration the church school is the 
farthest removed from political influence. A totalitarian governor of 
this commonwealth could speedily impose his will on the State 
Teachers Colleges and the University. The activity of Governors Long 
and Talmadge in the control of the state university in their respective 
states is well known to all school people. 

In the church related college the lamp of science and learning will 
be kept alive longer than in any other place. In this institution the 
voice of Claude Bernard, the distinguished French physiologist, will 
last be calling: “I give small thought to where the truth will lead 
me, provided that I find it.” The schools and colleges are not only 
children of the church; they are full grown adult members of society 
wearing the spiritual armament which is most difficult for the sword 
of the totalitarian leader to pierce. Indeed, they are the most telling 
defenders of the tax-supported institutions of learning, and their 
preservation is as important as the maintenance of an army and navy. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., recently gave expression to this service of 
the church school and private institution of learning. It is “less apt to 
have bias, and is more likely to feel free in the search for pure 
knowledge than a state institution, as the state institution would not 
feel free to spend the taxpayer's money unless immediate utilitarian 
results may be expected. . . . Furthermore, when it comes to education, 
I want to feel that the best men of intelligence can develop without 
being influenced by what is good politics. I recognize the value of 
politics and I am not disparaging politics in this viewpoint. But I 
believe that the average private institution is more likely to be free 
of outside influence than is the average public institution.” 

When the days of post-war reconstruction come, problems will be 
many and diverse. Hungry people must be fed; returning soldiers 
must be employed; boundary lines must be drawn; racial antagonisms 
must be dissolved; the lanes of the sea must be kept open; national 
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hate must be purged; statesmen must correct their mistakes; men 
must co-operate with other men of good will; free men must be 
allowed to think, to give expression to their thoughts, to respond to 
the stimuli of a free conscience. 

The solution of these problems calls for the application of the 
essentials of democracy, the manifestation of reverence for personality, 
and the recognition of the worth of the individual. These very attri- 
butes are the essentials of Christianity. They are the product of the 
Christian college and characterize leaders intellectually informed and 
with a conscience sensitive to injustice in the world, citizens conse- 
crated to a regime of peace and righteousness. 

Whatever the form of political organization which follows the 
close of this war period, there must be a place for self-imposed law. 
The greatness of any political unit depends on the number of its 
citizens who can be depended on to respond to this principle. Motiva- 
tion from within has its roots in religion. It is religion that protects 
the pillar of inward spiritual self-direction from the arms of a blind 
Samson of a materialistic world. Religion makes use of intelligence, 
believes in humanitarianism, and recommends regulations and laws 
to govern conduct, but it does not stop with these. It demands moti- 
vation from within—a motivation which has for its foundation the 
conviction that man, made in the image of God, belongs to Him and 
will return to Him. 

This is the philosophy of the Christian college. Here is the foun- 
dation for those spiritual ideals which must shape the politics of post- 
war reconstruction. In this period, if a better type of citizenship is to 
be built, it must rest on the realization of those spiritual ideals which 
Christianity represents and which the church related colleges cham- 
pion. No other approach is so rich in its promise of a better citizenship 
and a better way of life. 

By forming the last line of defense of democracy and by building 
character in terms of moral autonomy, our church-related schools will 
have planted a tree the leaves of which will be for the healing of 
the nations. 











The Registration of Nonresident Students 
in State Universities 


WILLIAM H. McCREARY 


HE INCREASING NUMBER of students who cross state boundary 
T lines in search of higher education constitutes one of the most 
difficult and time-consuming problems confronting admission officials 
of state colleges and universities. The task of properly classifying 
hundreds of students as residents or nonresidents of the state and 
assessing and collecting the appropriate tuition fees is, indeed, an 
arduous one. It would seem to demand the combined qualities of a 
lawyer, a supreme court justice, and a diplomat for its successful 
fulfillment! 

A recent study of the registration of nonresident students, based 
upon the experiences of a large group of state universities, reveals 
some facts which may interest collegiate registrars and other admission 
officials who must deal with this problem. Data were obtained by 
means of catalogs and questionnaires on four aspects of the problem: 
(1) Enrollment trends, (2) tuition charges, (3) institutional regula- 
tions and state laws governing matters of residence, and (4) reciprocal 
tuition agreements. 

Registrars of forty-eight state-supported institutions, one in each 
state, were invited by personal letter and questionnaire to describe 
fully the practices followed by their respective institutions in handling 
the nonresident student problem, to express their opinions on certain 
controversial questions, and to verify the data on enrollment and 
tuition fees previously obtained from the catalog and recorded on 
the questionnaire. 

Interest in the study was quite evident. Not only did 83 per cent 
of the officials respond to the questionnaire, but several wrote letters 
with additional comments or requests for a summary of the results. 


ENROLLMENT TRENDS, 1930 To 1940 


Enrollment figures used include all students of collegiate grade for 
the regular session, September to June, of 1929-30, 1934-35, and 
1939-40. Students in graduate and professional schools were included, 
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but those in summer, class extension, and correspondence courses were 
not. The term ‘nonresident student’? was defined as one whose 
residence for the purpose of assessing fees was located outside the 


state. 














TABLE I 
NONRESIDENT STUDENTS IN STATE UNIVERSITIES, 1930 TO 1940* 
| 1929-30 | 1934-35 | 1939-40 
Nonresident students. .............. | 20,130 | 17,443 24, 691 
Average per institution............. 559 485 686 
Per cent of total enrollment..........| 14.7 | 12.3 13.4 
Per cent of gain or loss from 1929-30. .| — ~“h5 | 22.7 





* Based upon complete returns from thirty-six institutions. 


The enrollment of nonresident students fell off 2,687, or 13.3 per 
cent, from 1929-30 to 1934-35, probably because of the economic 
conditions existing during this period.’ Despite this setback, non- 
resident enrollment soared to a new high in 1939-40 of 24,691, a 
five-year gain of over 7,000. 

Although nonresident students made up a slightly smaller per- 
centage of the total enrollment in 1939-40 than in 1929-30, there 
were 4,561 more out-of-state students attending these thirty-six insti- 
tutions at the end of the decade than at the beginning—an average 
increase of 126.7 individual problems for the admissions official. 

Certain state universities had marked gains in nonresident enroll- 
ment in the ten years. Louisiana gained 1,150 out-of-state students; 
Kentucky, 597?; Minnesota, 541; Texas, 435; Virginia, 394; Colorado, 
359; Missouri, 339. Thus, it appears some registrars have a much 
bigger job in dealing with this problem than do others. 

Nonresident students outnumber residents at the University of 
Virginia, which reported 53.5 per cent nonresident enrollment in 
1939-40. Vermont was second in this respect with about one-third 
nonresidents. Arizona, North Dakota, and Wisconsin followed in 
this order with between 20 and 25 per cent of their students coming 


from other states. 
The largest number of nonresident students reported was 3,063 at 


*The enrollment of resident students actually increased 7.2 per cent during the 
five-year period. 
* Including the summer session. 
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Wisconsin in 1929-30. Minnesota led in 1939-40 with 2,623, Wis- 
consin having dropped off to 2,050. 

Regional Trends. The South Central region—the universities of 
Arkansas, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Tennessee, and Texas—lead all others with a ten-year gain in 
nonresident enrollment of 83.7 per cent. The North Central area— 
Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin—attracted 4.4 per cent fewer out-of-state stu- 
dents in 1939-40 than in 1929-30. All other regions showed gains: 
North Atlantic, 23.6 per cent; South Atlantic, 32.4 per cent; Western, 
22.1 per cent. ‘ 

Restriction. Sixty-eight per cent of the responding institutions 
indicated that they do not limit the enrollment of nonresident students 
at the present time. Those who do either set definite quotas, such as 
a specific percentage of the total enrollment, or admit only those out- 
of-state applicants who can show superior scholarship or aptitude. 
High nonresident fees, also, may serve as an indirect but effective 
method of limitation. 


TUITION CHARGES 


To determine the trend in tuition charges for both resident and 
nonresident students in various courses of study from 1930 to 1940, 
figures were compiled to show the average annual tuition charge (or 
equivalent) for a regular full-time resident student as compared with 
a like nonresident student, excluding matriculation, laboratory, library, 
and student fees. The principal objective was to learn what additional 
amount the nonresident pays. Table II summarizes the data, from 
which the following conclusions may be drawn: 

1. In all courses of study, both resident and nonresident tuitions 
were higher in 1939-40 than in 1929-30. 

2. Nonresident tuition in most courses of study ranged from 
about $65 to $75 higher than resident tuition in 1929-30, and from 
about $85 to $100 higher in 1939-40. 

3. Nonresident tuition increased at a much faster rate during the 
ten-year period than did resident tuition: in engineering, about two 
and one-half times as fast; in arts and sciences, in business, and in 
pharmacy, about twice as fast; and in law, about one and one-half 
times as fast. In medicine and in dentistry approximately the same 
rate of increase prevailed. 
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Future Trends. About 60 per cent of the thirty-eight officials who 
expressed an opinion on the future trend in nonresident tuition pre- 
dicted an increase, while the others felt there would be no change. 
None thought the trend would be toward lower charges. 


TABLE II 


AVERAGE ANNUAL RESIDENT AND NONRESIDENT TUITION FEES 
IN STATE UNIVERSITIES, 1930 AND 1940 














RESIDENT NOonreEsIDENT D ‘ Per Cent oF 
TutIon TuitIon IFFERENCE INCREASE 
CourseE OF 
Stupy! | Resi-| Non- 
1929-30 1939740 | 1929-30 | 1939-40 | 1929-30 | 193940 | dent |resident 
| | 
Cl: te ‘s 67.61 |$ 75.07 |$144.44 [$173.33 |$ 76.83 |$ 98.26 11.03 20.00 














| 
| 
| 
Arts & Sciences) | | | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Business (27). . 44.06 | 50.37 | 106.69 | 135.59 | 62.63 85.22 | 14.32] 27.09 
Dentistry (9)... i 69 | 201.72 | 244.47 | 275.67] 63.78] 73.95 | 11.64] 12.'76 
Engineering (36) 68.58 | 75.21 | 141.78 | 176.83 | 73.20 | 101.62 | 9.67] 24.72 
Law (32)......] 86.78 | 102.30 | 149.97 | 189.59 | 63.19 | 87.29 | 17.88) 26.42 
Medicine (23). 173.93 | 220.74 | 284.80 | 363.52 | 110.87 | 142.78 |26.91| 27.64 
Pharmacy (17)..| 86.18 | 95.18 | 137.41 | 167.06 | 51.23 | 71.88 | 10.44] 21.58 





1 Tuition charges for the various courses of study are not necessarily comparable as they 
are not based upon the same institutions. 

2 The additional amount paid by a nonresident. 

3 The number in the parenthesis indicates the number of institutions included in the com- 
puted average. 


DETERMINING THE NONRESIDENT STUDENT 


Major regulations and procedures employed by these state uni- 
versities in classifying students as residents and nonresidents for tuition 
purposes, as revealed by replies to a series of twenty questions on this 
aspect of the problem, may be summarized by the following state- 
ments. Percentages were based upon the number of institutions which 
furnished answers to a particular question, either through the catalog 
or the questionnaire. This number generally was from thirty-seven 
to forty. 

1. About 61 per cent of the institutions at first classify as non- 
residents all students who present credentials from a high school or 
college outside the state, and later permit these students to petition 
for a change of this classification. On the other hand, 28.2 per cent 
require every new student to fill out a “declaration of residence” form, 
as a basis for determining his residence. 

2. This job of classifying students is done by the registrar in two 
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out of three institutions. Fifty-four per cent of the schools have com- 
mittees on residence to assist the registrar, to interpret regulations, 
and to hear appeals. In a few cases, this committee does all of the 
classifying, independent of the registrar. A typical committee was 
found to consist of a law professor, the treasurer (or similar official), 
and the registrar. 

Apparently only one university, the University of California, em- 
ploys an attorney solely to handle matters of residence, although sev- 
eral institutions refer difficult cases to their legal advisers. 

3. The so-called “one-year rule” requiring bona fide residence in 
the state for a period of one year immediately preceding enrollment, 
in order to establish domicile, is followed by 65 per cent of the forty 
universities that replied to this question. Fifteen per cent require only 
a six-months’ residence. In four schools, minors are considered rfesi- 
dents of the state as soon as their parents establish legal residence, 
regardless of the time element. 

4. Ninety-five per cent of these instiutions hold a nonresident 
student to that classification throughout his attendance at the uni- 
versity, except where it can be proved that his previous domicile has 
been abandoned and a new one established independently of his 
attendance at the university. 

5. The fact of voting, per se, does not constitute proof of resi- 
dence, according to 77.5 per cent of the replies; nor does the payment 
of taxes within the state by a nonresident entitle him to exemption 
from the nonresident fee in thirty-seven out of thirty-nine schools. 
Returns indicated that in many states nonresident students may count 
the time spent in attendance at a state institution toward the residence 
requirement for voting. Here is further evidence that university 
officials should give little, if any, weight to the fact of voting as a 
reliable test of residence. 

6. About three out of five schools agreed substantially to the policy 
that an adult student may gain residence by submitting “evidence that 
he has become a bona fide resident of the state, independent of his 
attendance at the university.” 

Many registrars are perplexed by the problem of the nonresident 
student who registers as a voter as soon as he reaches the age of 
twenty-one and then requests resident status. One small midwestern 
university has found at least a partial answer to this problem by 
refusing to count toward the residence requirement of one year the 
time spent at the university as a minor. 
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Several officials said that in order to establish residence a non- 
resident adult would have to reside in the state for one year while 
not attending school. 

7. Domicile carries with it the concept of home, and to establish it 
two conditions must exist simultaneously: actual residence within the 
state and the intent to remain. A noteworthy attempt to judge the 
element of intent has been made by the University of Texas, where 
an applicant must submit satisfactory documentary evidence that his 
intention to become a legal resident of the state was formed at least 
twelve months prior to the date of application for change of classifi- 
cation. 

8. Children of federal employees assigned to duty in the state are 
exempt from the regular time limits of domicile in two-thirds of these 
institutions, although four limit the privilege to children of persons 
in military service. 

9. All except one of thirty-nine universities replied that the resi- 
dence of a minor, self-supporting or not, is that of his father, or, if 
the father is dead, that of his mother. If both parents are dead, his 
residence generally is that of his legal guardian (39.5 per cent) or 
is determined by the individual facts (39.5 per cent). 

10. As a safe-guard against the illegitimate use of legal guardian- 
ship, the general rule of state universities seems to be that in case a 
resident of the state is appointed the legal guardian of a nonresident 
minor, the residence of the minor for fee purposes shall not be con- 
sidered established until the expiration of twelve months (in a few 
cases, six months) after the appointment. 

Sixty-five per cent of these universities require a copy of the court 
order as evidence of legal guardianship. 

Several officials stated that they use discretion in accepting legal 
guardianships and determine the facts themselves. 

11. Exactly half of the officials make an annual check on the resi- 
dence status of all students, both new and old. This is generally done 
by examining all registration cards for changes in the address of the 
student, parent, or guardian. 

12. About two-thirds of the schools definitely place the burden of 
registering under proper residence upon the student. Failure to do 
so may result in dismissal (40 per cent), in a fine, commonly $10 
(16 per cent), in a penalty set by a disciplinary committee (8 per 
cent), merely in assessment of the nonresident fee, including back 
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fees (36 per cent). As a general rule, a student is dismissed only 
when he deliberately misrepresents or withholds the facts in an effort 
to evade the nonresident fee. 

13. Although 75 per cent of the officials claimed their catalogs 
gave complete information about residence matters, actually many fail 
to give much aid to a prospective student in doubt as to his classifica- 
tion. A few institutions, notably the larger ones, print comprehensive 
lists of regulations covering practically all questions of residence. 
About 17 per cent give such information upon request only. 


RECIPROCAL TUITION AGREEMENTS 


Reciprocal tuition agreements provide that nonresident tuition shall 
not be a fixed amount for all out-of-state students, but shall be 
equalized between two given states. For example, one state university 
would charge a nonresident student the same amount of tuition which 
a resident of its own state would be charged for a similar course of 
study in the state from which the nonresident comes. 

Only six out of the forty-eight state universities studied now use a 
reciprocal tuition plan. They are Louisiana, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Carolina, Texas, and Wisconsin. A seventh, North Dakota, recently 
tried such a plan but soon discontinued it. 

Ninety per cent of thirty-one officials who expressed opinions be- 
lieve these agreements are impractical from an administrative stand- 
point, as do three of the five responding officials who have had some 
experience with them. A majority felt there would be no future trend 
toward the use of such agreements between state universities. 

Two chief arguments against them, according to admission officials, 
are the difficulty in determining the proper amount of tuition to be 
assessed, and the necessity of establishing a student’s domicile in a 
particular state in order to prevent fraud on the part of a student who 
can claim one of several states as his home. 

Political scientists have long deplored the increasing tendency of 
our states to restrict free trade by erecting trade barriers between them- 
selves in the form of taxes, licenses, and regulations. Likewise, some 
educators see a danger to our educational system in these ever-increas- 
ing tuition barriers between state universities. As one registrar puts it, 
“We prefer reciprocal tuition fees rather than additional state bar- 


riers.” 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The problem of the nonresident student in our state colleges and 
universities is and will continue to be one of the major problems of 
admission officials, especially in view of the growing number of 
nonresident students and the rapid increase in nonresident fees. Based 
upon the experiences of this large group of state universities, the 
following recommendations might prove helpful to an individual 
institution in dealing with this problem. 

1. Adopt and publish a clear-cut policy on residence matters 
and then enforce the rules impartially. If strict enforcement is desired, 
define residence as domicile and apply the principles of domicile in 
deciding whether or not a student should pay the nonresident fee. 

2. Provide adequate administrative machinery and competent per- 
sonnel for classifying students, hearing appeals, and interpreting the 
regulations. 

3. Place the burden of registering under proper residence upon 
the student and penalize deliberate attempts to evade the payment of 
the nonresident fee. 











A Comparison of the Programs of Students 
Under the Old and the New Plans at the 
University of Chicago 


W. A. STUMPF 


MONG the educational innovations of the past decade which have 
attracted wide notice is the New Plan at the University of 
Chicago. The present article is based on a comprehensive and recently 
completed study’ in which comparisons were made between the records 
of students who did their work under the Old Plan and those who did 
their work under the New Plan. This article is limited to one phase 
of the study—the programs of the students. To understand the import 
of the findings, it is necessary that the philosophies of the two plans, 
as exhibited by the devices used to implement them, be briefly exam- 
ined. 

General education under the Old Plan was provided through more 
or less independent and discrete courses, intended to round out the 
general education begun by the student in the secondary school. Under 
the New Plan, general education is provided through an introductory 
general course in each of the following: Biological Sciences, Physical 
Sciences, the Humanities, and Social Sciences. Each of these courses 
is integrated as to content and method of instruction. While some 
early specialization is begun in the first two years under the New 
Plan, the possibilities of its presence are presumably less than they 
were under the Old Plan. 

Although individual differences of the students were not neglected 
under the Old Plan, under the New Plan efforts toward making the 
curriculum and the teaching more effective were intensified. Responsi- 
bility and initiative for his education is placed more directly upon the 
student, with the advice of an expanded counseling service, and with 
emphasis placed upon provisions by which students may advance at 
more nearly their optimum rates of progress. Devices intended to ac- 
complish the foregoing include the abolition of accumulations of 





?Wippert A. Stumpf, A Comparative Study of Certain Aspects of the Old and 
the New Plans at the University of Chicago. Unpublished Doctor’s dissertation, De- 
partment of Education, University of Chicago, August, 1941. 
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course credits in the College and largely so in the Upper Divisions as 
a means of meeting the respective requirements; and the substitution 
therefor of comprehensive examinations, freedom from compulsory 
class attendance, and improved articulation between and among the 
departments and divisions. 

Under the Old Plan measurement of scholastic achievement was 
almost entirely by means of examinations administered by the faculty 
over their own quarter-courses. Under the New Plan testing tech- 
nicians, with the aid of faculty members, create the comprehensive 
examinations used in the College. The teaching and scoring functions 
are separated at this level, for, though teachers may help to score the 
examinations, they do not necessarily mark the tests of their own 
students, and, since no names appear on the examination papers, the 
scoring is depersonalized. 

Improvements in articulation grow out of some of the administra- 
tive differences between the two plans. For example, the elimination 
of a duplication of high school work was accomplished to some extent 
directly in both plans, but flexible arrangements for class attendance 
also bring it about indirectly under the New Plan. The introductory 
general courses in the four broad fields are intended to break through 
departmental boundaries, and opportunities for inter-departmental 
co-operation within the Upper Divisions is presumably increased 
under the New Plan. 

The administrative reorganization accompanying the introduction 
of the New Plan provided for a Lower Division comprising the work 
of the first two years; and the Upper Divisions, superseding the former 
Senior Collezes and two graduate schools, and comprising the fol- 
lowing divisions: the Biological Sciences, the Physical Sciences, the 
Humanities, and the Social Sciences. Each division has a faculty, a 
dean, a dean of students, and the responsibility for the senior-college 
and graduate instruction in its field. The faculty of the College (Lower 
Division )is drawn largely from the four Upper Divisions. A Dean 
of Students and University Examiner, co-ordinate in rank with the 
divisional deans, has the duty of co-ordinating all of the University’s 
relations with students in Arts, Literature, and Science.2 A Board of 
Examinations, with policy-making and legislative functions, was also 
created. 


* Recently two persons have been designated to handle the functions of the former 
Dean of Students and University Examiner. 
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Basic data for the various comparisons were obtained from the 
Registrar’s official records for an Old Plan group of 1,222 Freshmen, 
670 of whom entered the University in the fall of 1921, and 552 
in the fall of 1930 (the last year of the Old Plan); and for a New 
Plan group of 1,301 Freshmen, 667 of whom entered in the fall of 
1931, and 634 in the fall of 1932 (the first two years of the New 
Plan’s operation). The lag in reporting the data results from an 
attempt to follow the entire scholastic careers of the students con- 
cerned for as long a period as possible. During the depression years, 
it was found that many students dropped out temporarily, to return 
presumably as economic conditions improved. 


REQUIREMENTS 


Before presenting the data concerning the programs of the students 
and their scholastic achievement, it is believed advisable to make a 
brief statement of the requirements of the College and for the bacca- 
laureate degrees. 

The principal requirement of the College under the Old Plan 
was the passing of eighteen quarter-courses with an average of “'C.” 
The specific courses taken obviously were those required for admis- 
sion to the several Senior Colleges, plus those intended to round out 
the student’s general education. Under the New Plan the principal 
requirement is the passing of six comprehensive examinations cover- 
ing the four general courses of a year’s length (three quarters) in each 
of the four fields previously mentioned, and second-year sequences in 
two of the four fields or two sequences in one of the fields. In addi- 
tion, an English Qualifying Examination must be passed. The passing 
grade on all examinations is “D.” 

Requirements for the undergraduate degrees under the Old Plan 
included the accumulation of thirty-six majors with an average of 
“C,” comprising a principal sequence of nine majors from one de- 
partment or group of departments, and one secondary sequence of 
six majors. Twelve courses of senior-college grade were required, 
and certain restrictions were placed to prevent over-specialization. 
Under the New Plan, each Division provides in its own way for 
specialization, related work, and electives. Comprehensive examina- 
tions are used extensively, although the Biological and the Physical 
Science Divisions have made their use optional since the data for this 
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study were compiled. A complete exposition of the divisional require- 
ments cannot be presented because of space limitations. 


PROGRAM PATTERNS 


In the College. One of the major aims of the College under both 
plans of instruction was the completion of a broad and thorough 
general education. The extent to which the students under the two 
plans became acquainted with the four broad fields of knowledge 
already mentioned is assumed to indicate the degree to which the 
aim was accomplished. 

The patterns of work undertaken by the students emerge from their 
programs of courses and/or examinations, with marks or rates of 
progress having little significance except as these must be used in de- 
termining the completion of the College requirements. Since, under 
the New Plan, a student need not actually register for the courses 
upon which he is examined, the examinations are perhaps the most 
important determinants in the patterns of work at College level. 
Under the Old Plan the courses for which the students actually regis- 
tered determined the program patterns. All data to be presented are 
accordingly based on the individual programs of the students, and 
are limited to the groups who completed the requirements in six 
quarters or fewer. 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGES OF WORK IN THE DIVISIONAL FIELDS AND PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOLS FOUND IN THE PROGRAMS OF STUDENTS WHO 
COMPLETED THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE COLLEGE 
IN SIX QUARTERS OR FEWER 























Op PLan New PLan 

Fretp or Work 
1921 | 1930 1931 1932 
Biological sciences. .... 5.20 8.04 16.14 16.06 
Physical sciences...... 20.54 23.90 23.24 25.20 
FauManities «5.600 ss 41.45 42.18 35.55 34.06 
Social sciences........ 27.27 24.72 23.97 23.58 
Professional schools... . 5.54 1.16 1.10 1.10 
MR iat 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 





The two most significant findings shown in Table 1 are the much 
larger percentages of work taken under the New Plan in the Bio- 
logical Sciences and the decreased percentages in the Humanities. The 
decrease in the Humanities was largely the result of the sharp drop 
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in the percentages of work covered in this field by the women stu- 
dents. 

Data not presented here indicate that the programs of the men 
were somewhat more equably balanced under the New Plan than 
under the Old, the large proportionate increase in the percentages 
of work found in the Biological Sciences being offset primarily by a 
decrease in the percentages in the Social Sciences. The programs of 
the women under the New Plan, while not so nearly balanced as 
those of the men, approached a more equable distribution of work 
among the four fields than under the Old Plan. Under the Old Plan 
the women chose slightly more than 60 per cent of their work in the 
Humanities and less than 20 per cent of it in the two science di- 
visions combined. Under the New Plan the proportion in the Hu- 
manities decreased to somewhat more than 40 per cent, and the pro- 
portion in the science divisions increased to about one-third. 

The extent to which the work done by the students in the four 
divisional fields was concentrated in the introductory general courses 
under the New Plan is shown in Table 2. 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGES THAT THE INTRODUCTORY GENERAL COURSES ARE OF 
THE TOTAL NUMBER OF COURSES COVERED IN EACH DIVISIONAL 
FIELD BY STUDENTS WHO COMPLETED THE WORK OF THE 
COLLEGE IN SIX QUARTERS OR FEWER 








1931 1932 
Men | Women | Total Men | Women | Total 





Divisionat Fretp 





Biological sciences. ..| 71.95 84.68 76.19 76.80 83.20 719.02 








Physical sciences....| 44.20 719.44 52.89 44.00 67.40 50.36 
Humanities......... 38.62 29.34 34.57 42.15 30.97 37.63 
Social sciences....... 50.53 52.51 51.24 52.38 56.68 53.86 





Although it is clear that the work taken by the students in the 
Biological Sciences, particularly, was largely in the introductory gen- 
eral course, the fact that acquaintanceship with this field is pre- 
scribed, even to the extent of an examination covering the course, has 
brought the general education of the students into the improved 
balance noted in Table 1. The small percentage accounted for by the 
introductory general course in the Humanities is accounted for by 
the fact that the freshman English courses were considered to be in 
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this field. (This probably was an error in the procedure followed in 
the study. ) 

With from one-third to more than three-fourths of the work in 
the several divisions at the College level under the New Plan rep- 
resented by that covered in the introductory general courses, the per- 
centages of the work in the courses of the various departments ob- 
viously had to be less, on the whole, than under the Old Plan. While 
a few individuals did ‘specialize’ rather highly in the College, as a 
rule the findings indicated smaller percentages of work in the courses 
of the various departments than under the Old Plan, with generally a 
lower mean number of departmental courses per student, and some- 
what lower ranges. 

In contrast to the fact that all students are compelled by the re- 
quirements of the New Plan to exhibit acquaintanceship with the 
four broad fields of knowledge by means of the comprehensive ex- 
aminations, it was found under the Old Plan that 45.95 per cent of 
the students in the 1921 group and 37.39 per cent of those in the 
1930 group had met the requirements of the College without register- 
ing for any course in at least one of the fields, and only 1.80 per cent 
of the 1921 group and 1.74 per cent of the 1930 class registered for 
three or more courses in all four of the fields. It is not implied that 
three quarter-courses under the Old Plan were equivalent to the three 
quarter-courses of the New Plan. 

On the other hand, in all four fields under the New Plan some 
students did not register for the underlying introductory general 
courses, yet passed the respective comprehensive examinations. This 
was particularly true in the Physical Sciences among the men, as 17.5 
per cent of the men in the 1931 group and 16.23 per cent of those 
in the 1932 class passed the comprehensive examination without 
registering for the underlying course. In the other fields, the percent- 
ages among the men and women varied from zero to 4.59 per cent. 

A study of “extra work,” defined under the Old Plan as courses 
taken in addition to the eighteen required majors and under the New 
Plan as courses taken that were not in direct preparation for any of 
the comprehensive examinations in the College, showed a mean of 
.21 of a course per student in the 1921 group and .28 of a course per 
student in the 1930 class, as contrasted to 2.83 courses per student 
in the 1931 group and 1.81 courses per student in the 1932 class. 

Entire Careers. Analyses were made of the total programs of the 
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students who fulfilled the requirements for the baccalaureate degrees 
because an examination of the programs at the upper level alone 
obviously would emphasize merely the differences among the require- 
ments of the several divisions rather than the differences between 
the two plans of instruction. 

Data not presented here show that there was a marked gain in 
the percentage of courses in the Biological Sciences, the increase be- 
ing from about 9 per cent under the Old Plan to approximately 
15 per cent under the New. The offsetting decrease was largely in 
the Humanities—from about 37 per cent under the Old Plan to 
about 28 per cent under the New. 

As may be seen in Table 3, under the New Plan a marked drop was 
found in the percentages of specialization of the students who earned 
degrees in all except the Humanities Division and the Law School, 
and to a lesser extent, the School of Business. 


TABLE III 
PERCENTAGES OF SPECIALIZATION IN THE PROGRAMS OF STUDENTS 
MEETING THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 
IN THIRTEEN QUARTERS OR FEWER 


























Op PLAN New PLan 
Decree EARNED IN— 

1921 1930 1931 1932 
Biological sciences............. 27.95 27.60 19.80 18.69 
Co, ae 31.95 37.00 28.43 27.64 
|S CRS To See eee eet 34.35 35.78 35.17 34.13 
Social SCHOMOES...... oc cescccces 29.79 26.55 22.78 21.53 
TU I ivi einevdaiuees 29.91 23.04 27.95 31.74 
School of business. ............ 46.86 45.97 44.13 40.27 
Social service administration....}  ..... 18.79 15.52 15.03 





Data now shown indicate that the programs of students who com- 
pleted the requirements of the two science divisions contained fairly 
large percentages of work in the Humanities, especially, and in the 
Social Sciences. Contrariwise, those whose degrees were earned in the 
Humanities, the Social Sciences, and the professional schools showed 
relatively small proportions of work done in the two science divisions. 
Nevertheless, these data also indicate higher proportions of work in 
the natural sciences under the New Plan than was found under the 
Old. 

As has been stated previously, under the New Plan the students 
must demonstrate their acquaintanceship with the four broad fields; 
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under the Old Plan this was not required. The following summary 
shows the extent to which certain fields were omitted from the total 
programs of the students under the Old Plan. All students took some 


work in the Humanities. 
Percentages of Students 
Omitting Courses 


1921 1930 
BRIOIO DION SCIGR CES: is:2.5 Sido dais hoes Aniaie ina ers nae ai neOn 35.07 24.30 
EE ok aen ede. dee wdden canoes eae Mes sean 23.13 11.95 
RCOTet BL ONOHROLR OS a5 5.6.05 5:56 coisas veilsiel odin <eszetars aca uPuatenaeeasions ohecnaenerens 261 757 


Conclusions. It seems obvious from the foregoing data that the 
College programs of the students under the New Plan were more 
equably distributed over the four broad fields, a basic knowledge of 
which is assumed to indicate the completion of one’s formal general 
education, than they were under the Old Plan. A similar but some- 
what less marked finding was evident in the total programs of the 
students. 

The emphasis on specialization in the total programs of the students 
was found to have decreased somewhat under the New Plan from 
what it had been under the Old, in so far as the four groups studied 
were concerned. 

It was found that under the Old Plan, students could complete both 
the work of the College and the Bachelor’s degree without demon- 
strating their acquaintanceship with one or more fields of knowledge. 
This is not possible under the New Plan. 

Not only were the programs of the students apparently broader 
under the New Plan than they had been under the Old, but under 
the former at College level they registered for a larger mean number 
of courses per student in work that was not definitely required to meet 
the requirements. 

It seems evident that, on the whole, the aim of general education, 
as heretofore defined, is being achieved to a greater extent under the 
New Plan than it had been under the Old. 











Grade Distribution on Comprehensive 
Examinations 


JOHN V. McQUITTY 


S A GROUP, registrars have always been interested in the distribu- 
A tion of grades. Some persons have gone so far as to advocate 
that in general the grades submitted by each instructor should ap- 
proach the normal curve in form. Others have been inclined to leave 
the matter wholly to the individual instructor, but to become greatly 
alarmed when they observe the pronounced variations from instructor 
to instructor, even in the same courses. Several reasons have been 
given for these pronounced variations, such as the tendency of certain 
individuals to be tender-hearted and others to be harsh, and the lack 
of agreement as to the exact points on which grades should be based. 
Some people agree that achievement in a course should be the sole 
basis, while others wish to make grades indicate such intangibles as 
class attitude, co-operativeness, and willingness. 

When the University of Florida established its General College in 
1935, in which all the freshmen and sophomores (about 2,000) regis- 
tered for their first two years’ work, it inaugurated a system of compre- 
hensive examinations to form the sole basis for the assignment of 
grades. Accordingly, for the past six years the grades in each course 
have been based entirely on the results of a comprehensive examina- 
tion either three or six hours in length, given at the completion of 
each course. Thus a uniform basis for the assignment of grades was 
provided for all courses. The examinations are prepared as a co- 
Operative endeavor of the Board of Examiners and the instructional 
staff. After the examinations are given and the distributions of raw 
scores compiled, the grades are set by the instructional staff and a 
representative of the Board of Examiners. In setting these grades all 
objective information, such as specific items answered correctly or 
incorrectly on the examinations, results of entrance tests, and results 
of progress tests given throughout the course, are used as aids in de- 
termining where to set the dividing lines for the passing grades A, 
B, C, and D, and the failing grade E. It should be pointed out that 
under no conditions are any of these measures added into the scores 
on the final examination; they are used merely to help form a judg- 
ment as to where the division point should occur. The setting of the 
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grades is done without reference to students’ names, and once the 
dividing lines are established all persons between successive division 
points receive the same grade. 

It is the purpose of this paper, not to discuss in detail the system 
of examinations, but to indicate what may be some of the resulting 
grade distributions according to discussion sections when such an ex- 
amining system is used. It probably should be mentioned that the 
instructional method in most of the comprehensive courses is to divide 
the instructional work into large lectures and then subdivide these into 
discussion sections of about twenty or thirty students. In other words, 
the discussion sections correspond to what would be found in the 
conventional freshman or sophomore course, and it is the grade dis- 
tributions for these sections which we shall consider. Students are 
assigned to discussion sections in rather random fashion. There are 
no apparent factors involved which would tend to produce systematic 
differences in the quality of sections. At the time of the comprehensive 
examination all of the students registered for that course are examined 
at one time, and the grades for the entire group are set on a common 
basis. In the present study we shall concern ourselves only with those 
courses which are taken by almost all of the freshmen or sophomores. 
The enrollment in these courses usually runs from about 400 to 1,100. 
Under no conditions is any attempt made to subdivide students into 
lecture or discussion sections for the purpose of assigning grades. If 
the students take the same course, they take the same examination, and 
the grades are assigned on the same basis for everyone in that course. 
It is not the purpose of this paper to attempt any evaluation of the 
instruction in the various sections. 

When we select sections of twenty to thirty students from the larger 
group of 400 to 1,100, it is obvious that we are really conducting a 
problem in sampling, but what we want to show here is some of the 
rather unusual grade distributions that result when the grades based on 
the entire group are segregated according to discussion sections. 

In the spring of 1941, after the grades had been set on the basis 
of the comprehensive examinations, the students were divided accord- 
ing to their discussion sections, and a count was made of the grades 
for each section. It was observed that some of these sections showed 
very unusual distributions of grades. In fact, some were so bizarre 
that they would stir the complacency of the most sedate registrar. 
Some of the most unusual cases are reported in Table I. 

Table I shows that the grade distribution for all the comprehensive 
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examinations in the spring of 1941 was as follows: A’s, 7 per cent; 
B’s, 16 per cent; C’s, 41 per cent; D’s, 21 per cent; and E’s, 15 per 
cent. This distribution was based on 5,392 grades. Section 1 has been 
selected because of its unusually narrow spread, there being no B's nor 
E’s, though there were 17 per cent A’s and 44 per cent C’s. If the 
instructor had been assigning these grades, he very likely would not 
have realized that he had no B or E student, but would have tended 
to fill in these gaps from nearby grades. 

Selected sections 2 to 6 are all for the same instructor, and they 
show how extreme the variations may be even for the same in- 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTIONS OF GRADES FOR SELECTED DISCUSSION SECTIONS WHERE 
GRADES ARE ASSIGNED ON THE BASIS OF A 
COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 
SPRING 1941 




















Per Cent 
Group SECTION NuMBER 
NuMBER; A‘, B's C's D's E's | INVOLVED 
All examinees...... 07 16 41 21 15 5,392 
Selected section. ... I 17 00 44 39 fore) 18 
Selected sections for 2 10 26 26 25 13 31 
one instructor.... 3 07 II 48 30 04 27 
4 00 16 63 16 O5 19 
5 00 26 58 II 05 19 
6 00 25 31 06 38 16 
Total 2-6 ..... 04 21 44 20 II 112 
Selected sections for 7 15 12 5 27 II 26 
one instructor.... 8 07 07 19 30 37 27 
Selected sections for 9 38 04 35 15 08 26 
one instructor.... 10 22 fore) 30 35 13 23 
II 04 13 62 21 00 24 
Selected sections for 12 10 20 45 15 10 20 
one instructor.... 13 00 21 24 34 21 29 
14 19 22 25 12 22 32 
Selected section. ... 15 00 24 24 24 28 25 
Selected sections ...| 16 13 13 43 18 13 127 
17 10 II 43 21 15 117 
18 08 15 49 15 13 119 




















Note: All the students in the same course took the same comprehensive examination. On 
the basis of this examination, grades for everyone taking it were assigned. After the grades 
were assigned, the students were separated according to their discussion sections (about 200 
in all) and the resulting distributions of grades noted. Eighteen sections out of the 200 were 
selected for discussion. Each comprehensive examination in this study was taken by a group 
of from 400 to 1,100 students. 
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structor. The A’s vary from 10 per cent to none, the C’s from 26 
per cent to 63 per cent; and the E’s from 4 per cent to 38 per cent. 
If all five of these sections are combined into one, the resulting dis- 
tribution is fairly well in line with the total for all the grades. Section 
8 is rather odd, because there the percentage of each grade increases 
steadily from the A’s through the E’s. It is doubtful if any instructor 
ever turned in grades for twenty-seven students with a distribution 
comparable to this. 

Selected sections 9, 10, and 11 are all for the same instructor. The 
distribution for section 9 would indicate that he was very charitable, 
since it has as many A’s as B’s and C’s together, while section 11, on 
the other hand, shows three times as many C’s as A’s and B’s together. 
Selected sections 12 to 14 also show pronounced variations from sec- 
tion to section for the same instructor. Section 12 shows a very 
symmetrical distribution. Section 14 shows more A’s than either of 
the other sections, and also more E’s. Section 15 is interesting because 
of the rectangular distribution it gives, since it shows almost the same 
number of B’s, C’s, D’s, and E’s—and no A’s. 

Most of the above variations are attributable to the effects of sam- 
pling, but the important point is that when an instructor under the 
conventional grading system has these very unusual sections he may 
not be aware of their peculiarities, and hence he may tend to make 
the grades in his most unusual sample conform to the general average. 
It was previously pointed out that when sections 2 to 6 were combined, 
the distribution for the resulting 112 students was fairly close to that 
for all examinees. As further evidence of the results for large groups, 
sections 16 to 18 were included. Each of these has more than 100 stu- 
dents, and the grade distributions for them are relatively similar. 

The general conclusion from this study seems to be that sampling 
can produce very unusual distributions of student achievement. How- 
ever, in a system of grading section by section the effects of this may 
be overlooked, because the individual instructor has no method of 
comparing his group with the performance of the entire group from 
which his sample is taken. It is possible that instructors could assign 
gtades more equitably if they had some knowledge regarding the dis- 
tribution of achievement in their sections as compared to that ex- 
hibited by large comparable groups. There is evidence that in sections 
where as many as one hundred are involved, somewhat comparable 
gtade distributions may be expected. It should be mentioned that this 
paper deals with the unusual distributions; the distributions for most 
of the sections were quite regular. 








The Improvement of Reading Ability 
in College 


S. VINCENT WILKING 


O THE LAYMAN the thought of improving reading ability in col- 

lege is quite surprising, to say the least, for he feels that the stu- 
dent who has reached that advanced stage of his education should be 
able to read. However, even though the layman is astonished, the 
student of education is well aware of the need for remedial reading 
work on the college level. That it is not identical or even similar to 
that work carried on in the elementary grades is quite obvious but, 
nevertheless, it is still remedial or corrective reading. It has been 
estimated at various times that approximately twenty per cent of 
college entering classes are in need of remedial work and that, if 
they do not receive it, their studies (which are preponderantly in 
reading courses) will suffer to a marked degree. We have additional 
evidence of this when we consider the large number of investigations 
which have been made at the college level. In a fairly superficial re- 
view of the literature I have been able to abstract approximately eighty 
studies made during the last fifteen years which have as their aim the 
improvement of reading at the collegiate level. 

In the middle twenties the studies made on college reading were 
mainly experimental in nature. Small groups of students, usually mem- 
bers of classes in educational psychology, were utilized as guinea pigs 
in an endeavor to discover whether adult and adolescent reading could 
be perceptibly improved. This early emphasis was almost exclusively 
on the improvement of speed of reading for it was quickly discovered 
that this phase was amenable to rapid improvement. The methods used 
were crude as were the tests and measures. Representative of this 
group of early investigations is one by Averill and Mueller of the 
vintage of 1926. Groups of adult students at a State Normal School 
were admonished to “. . . practise rapid silent reading . . . decrease 
vocalization . . . watch the character of their eye movements. . . 
recognize the value of rapid reading . . . and keep a record of their 
progress in reading speed’”’ among other directions. Practice material 
was furnished from literary sources and the training continued three 
months. Speed was increased 99 per cent although comprehension did 
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not seem to increase to any perceptible degree on the standard test 
used. There was, however, a gain of 10.6 per cent in the number of 
words reproduced when the subjects were asked for a written recall 
of the material read. The most outstanding accomplishment of this 
experiment was, of course, the improvement in speed of reading— 
and this has been repeated time after time in many other experiments 
on adults. It may be said, however, that early work in reading on the 
college level was handicapped by a scarcity of measuring instruments 
suitable for the groups involved as well as by a marked lack of remedial 
techniques specifically applicable to them. 

Besides the experiments of the type described above, there were 
also some organized programs carried out with the avowed practical 
purpose of improving the reading of deficient freshmen. Two of the 
most ambitious of these early programs were conducted at Minnesota 
and Ohio State. The former program, while elaborate and extremely 
well controlled, failed to produce an appreciable difference between 
the control and experimental groups. The latter program, reported 
piecemeal from time to time in the literature, appears to have been 
an outstanding success from the point of view of both the instructors 
and the students under their care. 

In recent years the problem has been one of choosing between the 
group or clinical method of treatment of students with reading dis- 
ability. There have been several investigators who have stressed the 
fact that each student presents a different picture—his troubles are 
individual to him and cannot be remedied adequately in the group 
situation. Because this student presents an individual diagnosis he 
must receive individual therapy—something unattainable in the group 
situation. Even if the group is broken up into smaller ones of stu- 
dents who present similar problems, these investigators still feel that 
the individual clinical program is the correct answer. That this is 
probably correct for the seriously retarded student cannot be denied, 
but very seldom should the student who is so seriously retarded as to 
need individual treatment get into college or, if once in, be allowed 
to stay for any protracted period of time while in need of such in- 
tensive therapy. 

On the other hand we have the proponents of the group program. 
It has the obvious advantages of saving time and effort. This, how- 
ever, should not be a basic consideration when dealing with serious 
human problems. But there is a more pointed argument in favor of 
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the group method. In my experience in both clinical and group work 
I have found that college students with reading difficulties present a 
rather stereotyped pattern of disability. They are almost always low 
in reading speed (most often the cause for self-referral) ; their com- 
prehension of what they read is spotty and inadequate and they are 
unable to see the organization of the material which they must study. 
They are also quite frequently deficient in vocabulary and, above all, 
seem to be unable to read critically or in an associational manner. I 
reiterate that this pattern is stereotyped and that it is to be found in 
perhaps ninety per cent of the people with reading difficulty on the 
college level. That the other ten per cent are so poor as to need indi- 
vidual tutoring one cannot categorically deny, but the major part of the 
problem can be solved by means of group treatment such as will be 
described below. 

At Harvard the group method of helping men with reading diffi- 
culties has been utilized for the past three years with successful re- 
sults. During the present year five groups of students have attended 
remedial sessions of from fifteen to eighteen meetings each. It will 
be admitted at the outset that the caliber of student admitted to Har- 
vard is considerably higher than the average college freshman through- 
out the country. For example, the men who attended the remedial 
sessions constituted the lowest ten per cent of the entering class as far 
as achievement on standard reading tests is concerned, but were on the 
ninetieth percentile of the norms for college freshmen furnished with 
the tests. This means, of course, that we have excellent material with 
which to work, but it also means that the standardized tests which are 
used as measures of improvement do not have ceilings high enough 
to reflect accurately gains made. 

Two distinct remedial methods or techniques were used with the 
freshmen. The first, the Harvard Films, was used to increase speed 
of reading. While long and bitter battles have raged as to the im- 
portance of eye movements, and while the films have often been 
pointed out as one of the outstanding methods of “improving eye 
movements,” there is no need to consider it an issue here. It has been 
my observation with college students that a great majority of them 
do not read rapidly because they are afraid to—that is, if they attempt 
to speed up they immediately feel that comprehension is going by the 
board. Through the simple expedient of having them miss all if they 
lag behind, the films compell them to progress at a respectable rate at 
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which they soon discover that they are still able to comprehend. Once 
this is realized, they are able to transfer this new-found speed to their 
regular reading matter. The films have an additional advantage of 
being intrinsic motivation. Their novelty holds attention and they 
have all the blandishments of the mechanical or scientific. For these 
reasons the film method of improving reading speed, regardless of 
one’s biases or convictions as regards the feasibility of training eye 
movements, can be very successful. 

Next to rate of reading it was felt that the most important factor 
to receive attention should be what has been characterized as “thorough 
type” comprehension. To attain this end I compiled a manual in which 
the first part stressed the improvement of organizational skills. The 
reading matter chosen for these exercises was taken from college texts 
and the typical primary sources which college students are expected to 
read. It seemed that there had been sufficient sugar coating of the pill 
of reading so that now remedial work might well be done on the type 
of material which the student will have to read in the practical study 
situation. 

The exercises in the first part of this manual were of the follow- 
ing types. (1) A selection, several paragraphs in length, was pre- 
sented. For each paragraph in the selection three summaries appeared, 
one of which was correct. After reading the selection the student was 
asked to identify the correct summary. After he had shown competence 
in this task, he was further asked to indicate those summaries which 
were too broad or too narrow. (2) Having mastered the first type 
of exercise the student was again confronted with a selection, this 
time followed by a series of statements. These statements were to be 
classified as to whether they were main ideas or details. (3) After 
reading a selection the student was given a main idea for each para- 
gtaph in the selection and asked to jot down a list of details which 
supported the main idea. (4) The procedure in (3) was reversed with 
details given and the student asked to compose a main idea which 
would encompass all the details. (5) The last type of exercise consisted 
of having the student compose both the details and main ideas of a 
selection which he had read. There were, of course, a large number 
of selections for each type of exercise. This type of work, while some- 
times tedious and reminiscent of high school English days, is quite 
often just what the college student needs. The number of people who 
have no idea of how to compose an outline or, if knowing how, have 
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so little facility in its rapid construction is deplorable. Instruction was 
given, concomitant with organizational work, on the application of 
these techniques to the studying of such subjects as history, economics, 
etc. 

Besides work on the organizational skills, exercises were presented 
for the improvement of associational skills. Exercises on drawing 
inferences from data presented were constructed as well as those of a 
problem-solving nature. These latter were patterned after the critical 
comprehension exercises devised by Roma Gans in her doctorate study 
on Critical Comprehension in the Intermediate Grades. In these 
exercises the reader is presented with a problem. He is then asked 
to peruse a series of selections in order to ascertain their suitability 
as aids in the solution of the problem and classify them as “Helpful,” 
“Slightly Helpful” or “Not Helpful.” This type of work is comparable 
to the type of activity required when a student is asked to write a paper 
which will, for its subject matter, draw upon a large number of sources 
which will need to be read and classified. 

Before any program, remedial or otherwise, is initiated some meas- 
uring instruments must be chosen. A battery of three tests was em- 
ployed with the Harvard group, consisting of the Co-operative Read- 
ing Comprehension C2, the Nelson-Denny Reading Test, and the 
Iowa Silent Reading Test Rate Section. It was found that the first of 
these tests, the Co-operative, was an excellent test of reading compre- 
hension but an extremely poor test of vocabulary, being too easy for 
our population. The Nelson-Denny vocabulary, on the other hand, 
was quite adequate for our group, but the comprehension test lacked 
sufficient ceiling to show gains which were made. The Iowa Rate 
Section was adequate for the purpose of showing increases in rate of 
reading on fairly simple, informational material. However, it is felt 
that a better measure of reading speed is very much needed for the 
college and adult population which will take into account the many 
variables which affect reading speed such as vocabulary difficulty, level 
of abstractness, purpose for which the material is read, style, etc. An 
attempt to rectify this deficiency is now under way. 

There is no need to enter into a long and elaborate statistical 
analysis of the results of our work at Harvard. A few high points 
in the results will allow one to see the trend of the outcomes of the 
work. For instance, we obtained a gain in reading speed of a hundred 
and four words per minute after a session consisting of eighteen 
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meetings; a gain in Nelson-Denny vocabulary of six and a half points 
of raw score; and a gain of slightly over five points of scaled score 
on the Co-operative ‘‘Level of Comprehension.” The “‘t’”’ values of the 
differences between initial and final scores were all well over 3, denot- 
ing a level of significance of better than the 1 per cent level. In short, 
obtained differences were not due to the operation of chance variation. 
These results are merely those of one group, but results obtained on 
four other groups during the present year were quite comparable in 
magnitude and direction. 

This discussion has, perforce, been brief. We have indicated some 
of the trends of the early work and given an example of what was 
accomplished. The disagreement over methods of remediation was 
touched upon and an example of one successful group program was 
outlined both as to method used and results achieved. But there is 
still much to be done before college remedial work will obtain the 
almost invariable success obtained by remedial techniques on the ele- 
mentary level. One of the answers to our problems consists of the 
construction and evaluation of better measures of reading speed and 
comprehension for the adult level. Of course, hand in hand with this 
improvement of measures there should be accompanying improvement 
in remedial techniques. Good progress has been made to date, but a 
great deal more must be accomplished before our entire college popu- 
lation is able to read at a level which is both to be expected and 
desired of the products of higher education. 








Graduation Requirements in Colleges of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences 


KATHRINE B. TIFFANY 


HIS STUDY originated from a desire to satisfy my own curiosity. 

Often when registering and pre-registering students I have been 
asked some rather disconcerting questions about the general require- 
ments of our own college. I have not always known the answers. 
I decided, therefore, that finding out what was being required in a 
goodly number of representative colleges might be helpful. The data 
presented on the following pages are the result. 

Sources of the material were two: first, college catalogs, none older 
than a 1939-40 edition, and a more recent issue if it was available; 
and second, the 1940 handbook published by the American Council on 
Education and entitled American Colleges and Universities. The data 
in Table I were gleaned from these two sources. Just as the displays 
at a county fair show at a glance what type of products and materials 
are produced in that county, so a perusal of this Table will show 
quickly the stipulated requirements for graduation in at least forty 
colleges of good repute. 

The forty colleges used in this study were selected from several 
points of view: (1) geographical distribution—all sections of the 
United States are represented; (2) accreditation—each college is ac- 
credited not only by its regional accrediting agency, but is also on 
the approved list of the Association of American Universities; (3) 
readability of the college catalog; (4) general reputation of the col- 
lege over a long period of years; (5) non-local distribution of its 
clientele—for this reason none of the large city colleges was included; 
and (6) size—in general, the largest colleges were chosen, excluding 
the few large city colleges, but a few of the smaller ones were selected 
for one or more of the foregoing reasons. 

The items on undergraduate enrollment and on sizes of graduating 
classes and of faculty may not appear especially pertinent to the gen- 
eral topic, but they are included here in order to establish the general 
character of the colleges studied. 
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Question mark: no information. 


rk: reading knowledge. 


v: data vary within the college. 
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Explanation of symbols and abbreviations— 
Question mark: no information. 

rk: reading knowledge. 
v: data vary within the college. 


Pr.: profciency. 
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MAJORS OFFERED 


The number of majors offered by a college seems to bear no relation 
to student enrollment, to size of faculty, to geographical location, or 
even to the age of the college. New majors often develop from faculty- 
member enthusiasms, or from the cosmopolitanism of the student 
group itself, rather than from long-range planning. The average num- 
ber of majors offered by these forty colleges is slightly over twenty-one. 


TOTAL HOURS REQUIRED FOR GRADUATION 


It will be noted that the total number of semester hours required 
for graduation does not vary greatly. Twenty-four, or three-fifths of 
the forty colleges, require 120 semester hours; and the remaining six- 
teen set the requirement at 124 or 128, except for some specialized 
majors demanding 132 and 134. These figures, if the catalogs have 
been read correctly, are exclusive of the additional non-credit hours 


in physical education. 
MINIMUM HOURS IN MAJOR 


The fewest number of semester hours that any one department in 
these colleges requires for graduation is eighteen, and the highest 
minimum is exactly double that. Several institutions vary greatly within 
themselves. Denison, Grinnell, Mount Holyoke, Oberlin, and Ohio 
Wesleyan, which offer majors in from twenty-four to twenty-seven 
departments, each allows a variation of twelve points. The majority 
of the majors, however, require at least from twenty-four to thirty-six 
semester hours. Catalogs are not always explicit as to whether this 
stipulation includes or excludes a preliminary course in the depart- 
ment. The average minimum for the forty colleges seems to be twenty- 
five. A few departments in some colleges apparently require the stu- 
dent to spend practically ali his time, aside from that spent on the 
general requirements of the college, on his one-subject major, thus 
striking the “liberal” out of that student’s supposed liberal education 
and giving him almost professional training in lieu thereof. 


HOURS REQUIRED IN A FIELD SUPPORTING THE MAJOR AND IN GROUPS 
OR DIVISIONS OTHER THAN THAT OF THE MAJOR 


Seven-eighths of these colleges require work in the major to be 
supplemented by work in closely allied fields. Three-fourths of them 
stipulate a minimum for all the departments throughout the college, 
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and at least another eighth allows the number of hours to vary with 
the several departments. In twenty-nine colleges the number of se- 
mester hours is definite, while in other colleges it is on a sliding scale, 
so that the general field of concentration remains uniform throughout 
the college. In Mount Holyoke, for instance, wherein the minimum 
required in the major subject is from twenty-four to thirty-six se- 
mester hours, the minimum in a supporting field is from twenty-four 
to twelve, thus keeping the field of general concentration at a uniform 
forty-eight for the college. 

Mote than half of these colleges also plan that their students shall 
have the opportunity to become acquainted with material quite diverse 
from that found in their major, by requiring a certain number of 
semester hours in other groups or divisions. Within these groups or 
divisions the students have choices instead of having to face a list 
of specified courses made mandatory for everyone. Thus a student 
majoring in English, for example, might be required to study in such 
other fields of human knowledge as art, the Bible, foreign literature, 
history, music, and philosophy, and to choose in addition a certain 
number of semester hours from subjects as helpful or basic to an 
understanding of English literature as astronomy, botany, geography, 
and ornithology. Majors in other departments would naturally choose 
somewhat different supporting fields and from a list of subjects in 
other groups or divisions. 


TOTAL NUMBER OF JUNIOR-SENIOR HOURS REQUIRED IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE MAJOR AND FOR GRADUATION 


The catalogs of twenty-six of these forty colleges are silent on how 
many hours of upper-division work are required in the department of 
the major. Undoubtedly, however, these colleges do have some rfe- 
quirement on this point. Otherwise an ingenious student might acquire 
his required number of major hours in some other way, and thus de- 
prive himself of the opportunity of learning the methods of scholar- 
ship which should accompany upper-division courses. If the student is 
to be encouraged to do independent work in any field, one would think 
that at least a portion of it should be required in his own major. The 
average number of upper-division hours required by those colleges 
listed is between sixteen and seventeen. 

The catalogs of seventeen of the colleges show that an all-college 
provision has been made in those institutions to insure a definite 
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number of hours of upper-division work, with the fields unspecified. 
These hours range from a minimum of thirty, through an average of 
forty, and to a maximum of sixty-four at Colorado, where all of the 
work of the junior-senior years is of the upper-division classification. 


MAXIMUM HOURS ALLOWED IN ONE DEPARTMENT 


Only nineteen of the forty catalogs examined contained any pro- 
vision for limiting the number of hours a student may take in one 
department and have it count toward the 120 or 128 hours required 
for graduation. This is an important mark of differentiation between 
a college of liberal arts and a technical or professional school. Forces 
from within the college itself or from without may appear at any 
time to throw a department off balance by corralling all the student's 
elective hours into one department. As long as colleges are adminis- 
tered by human beings it will be necessary, it seems, for them to 
set up barriers against their own possible indiscretions. It is possible 
that many of the other twenty-one colleges do have such a provision 
in practice, even though it has not yet appeared in the catalog as a 
part of the contract with the student. Forty semester hours is the 
median limit for those nineteen colleges listed in Table I, and the 
variation is from thirty-two to fifty-four. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS MET BEFORE SENIOR YEAR 


At least twenty-two of these colleges have their sequences of courses 
so planned that all the general requirements can be met before the 
senior year; in some of them before the junior year. Experience has 
shown that freshman electives are often chosen in a hit-and-miss 
fashion—sometimes because of a high-sounding or unfamiliar title 
that reads collegiate in a letter home, or because of the personal in- 
terests of a ‘‘big sister’’ or a ‘big brother.” Thus, this plan of placing 
the general requirements in the lower-division years gives the student 
an opportunity to choose his electives when he can choose them most 
wisely, and still more important, allows the student more time for 
independent study in the field or fields of his choice at the time in 
his college course when he is most able to profit from intensive, larger- 
unit work. 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN THE MAJOR FIELD 


Thirty-one of these forty colleges require the passing of a compre- 
hensive or general examination in the field of the major before gradua- 
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tion. This requirement encourages the student to add seriousness and a 
long-range view to his studying; it helps him in finding the limitations 
and possibilities of at least one field of knowledge; it teaches him to 
integrate a considerable portion of his college work and gives him 
some mastery in it; and, when the examination includes an inde- 
pendent project, it may even initiate him into the realm of creative 
work. In a few colleges where the general or comprehensive examina- 
tion is not required, a written thesis of 3,000 to 5,000 words on a 
subject in the field of the major is a requirement. 


DISTRIBUTION OF GENERAL REQUIREMENTS IN SPECIFIC SUBJECTS 


The foreign language requirement approaches more uniformity 
than might be expected. About 70 per cent of these forty colleges 
are satisfied with a reading knowledge of one foreign language. Often 
added to this, and especially for the A.B. degree, are two years of 
work in a secondary school or one in college in a classical language. 
Usually a ‘reading knowledge”’ is interpreted to mean two or more 
years of college work or the equivalent. Some colleges use a standard 
test for the criterion. An average of about one-half year more of 
college work in a foreign language is required for the A.B. than for 
the B.S. degree. Two colleges, Coe and Colorado, do not specifically 
stipulate foreign language as a general requirement at all; yet it is 
not probable that many graduates leave their halls without a reading 
knowledge of at least one. 

Although courses in both Bible and religion are tabulated in the 
same column in Table I, the catalog descriptions of courses in these 
subjects show a wide variation in the course objectives. In nonde- 
nominational colleges the Bible itself is usually the subject offered, 
and it is taught either for its content or for its literary aspects. In the 
single-denomination colleges often doctrine, church history, and 
church policy are included in the requirements. Twenty of these col- 
leges require some work in this general field. 

English comes the nearest to being a unanimous requirement, and 
in colleges granting both the A.B. and the B.S. degrees the same num- 
ber of hours in English is required for each degree, usually from six 
to fourteen. When “proficiency” is the stated requirement instead of 
a certain number of hours, that term commonly implies the ability to 
pass satisfactorily the usual six hours of freshman composition. 

In colleges offering both the A.B. and the B.S. degrees the require- 
ments in history and social science are quite uniformly the same for 
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each degree, except for the rather unusual fact that two colleges in 
Wisconsin require more for the B.S. degree than for the A.B. The 
average requirement for the A.B. degree is eight hours. Three colleges 
have no general requirement in this field. 

Some requirement in mathematics and the natural sciences appears 
to be almost as uniformly common as the one in English. It might 
be expected that students taking the B.S. degree would be required to 
take more general work in science than do the A.B. students, but this 
obtains in only four of the colleges. In the other thirteen granting both 
degrees the requirements for each run similarly from six to fourteen. 
The average for the A.B. degree in all forty colleges is nine semester 
hours. Only two colleges have no general requirement in this subject. 
Some requirement in mathematics seems to be appearing more fre- 
quently now than it did ten or twelve years ago, but that is aside from 
this study. 

A course in philosophy is required in fourteen of the forty colleges. 
Usually the particular course or courses are not specified, but when 
one is named it is regularly a course in the history of philosophy and 
it is most frequently offered in the sophomore year. 

The one-time popularity of psychology as a general college require- 
ment seems to be definitely waning. In only six of these colleges does 
it still obtain. 

Seven of the forty have some general requirement in art, music, or 
speech. Amherst and Augustana each requires two hours of speech, 
and Holy Cross requires three; Cornell requires six hours in the di- 
vision of art, music, and speech; Denison requires three hours of art, 
music, or speech; Hobart and William Smith requires three hours of 
art; and Oberlin, three hours of either art or music. 

Supporting the tabulation of courses in orientation and health found 
in Table I are the following data. Grinnell requires two hours of 
orientation; Knox, seven; Midddlebury, six; Mount Holyoke, two; 
North Central, four; and Williams, two. In courses in health, or 
hygiene, Barnard requires two hours; Knox, one; Mount Holyoke, one; 
North Central, two; and Williams, three. Lawrence and a few other 
colleges require a course in swimming but give no credit for it. 


APPROXIMATE TOTAL IN THE MAJOR, THE SUPPORTING FIELD, AND IN 
SPECIFIED SUBJECTS ASIDE FROM FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


In Column 23 of Table I an attempt is made to show the total 
number of required hours, aside from those in foreign language, in 
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each of these forty institutions. The results, however, are not entirely 
satisfactory as there are too many fluctuations within the component 
parts. In the first place, the required hours for a major often vary 
within an individual college. In this column only the lowest major 
requirement in each college is used. Moreover, for some colleges the 
hours required in a supporting field may overlap some of those re- 
quired in the specified general requirements. Nevertheless, there seems 
at least a sufficient approach to accuracy in these figures to justify in- 
cluding them in the table. 


POSSIBLE HOURS OPEN FOR PURE ELECTIVES 


Since the data on the possible hours left open for pure electives 
are dependent to a large extent on those of the previous column, they 
too are not wholly reliable. For some colleges the figures are sub- 
stantially correct, but on the whole, the figures undoubtedly show many 
more hours open for pure electives than really do obtain in actual prac- 
tice. This comes about because only the minimum major is used in 
those colleges where the majors vary; because there is some possible 
overlapping of hours in a supporting field with hours in the specified 
subjects; and because no account is taken of the probable requirement 
in foreign language. The range shown in this column for pure elec- 
tives is from twenty to ninety-eight. Yet there are majors in a few of 
the colleges in which the hours left open for pure electives are con- 
siderably fewer than twenty. What joy there would be in some student 
groups if the liberality displayed in this column really represented all 
the facts! 

SOME CONCLUSIONS 


1. Some college catalogs might well be more explicit in their state- 
ments on the content and on the administration of their curricula. 

2. The average undergraduate enrollment in these representative 
colleges is about 885. 

3. The average faculty-student ratio in these colleges is somewhat 
higher than 1 to 12. (While the number of the entire faculty is listed 
in Table I, the enrollment figure covers only undergraduates in arts 
and sciences. ) 

4, More than half of these colleges grant only the A.B. degree. 

5. The average number of majors offered is twenty-one. 

6. The average minimum hours required in a field of concentration 
(the major and its supporting subjects) is about forty. 
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7. The average number of upper-division hours required in the 
major, for the colleges reporting this in their catalogs, is between 
sixteen and seventeen. 

8. Nearly half the colleges place a limit on the total number of 
graduation hours that can be taken in one department. These limits 
range from thirty-two to fifty-four. 

9. More than half of these colleges stipulate that all general re- 
quirements be met before the senior year. 

10. More than three-fourths require comprehensive examinations, 
or final general examinations, in the major field. 

11. A reading knowledge is now the common requirement in a 
foreign language, even for the A.B. degree. 

12. Among the specified subjects stipulated as general require- 
ments, the only ones listed almost unanimously are English, history 
and social science, and mathematics and the natural sciences. Courses 
in Bible and religion appear next most frequently. 

13. There is an unexplained variation in the number of hours 
rigidly required in particular subjects and in the hours open for pure 
electives among the various colleges. Yet all of them are colleges of 
liberal arts and sciences purporting to be pursuing the same general 
objective. 

14. In the more conservative East are such colleges as Holy Cross 
and St. Johns, the one with its few but full and rigid majors, the 
other with its single, all-college curriculum. In the West, on the other 
hand, are such colleges as Pomona, Colorado, and Reed, with their 
liberal curricula and large freedom of choice. In between these two 
types, however, is an increasing number of colleges observing, it ap- 
pears, a mean in which the first two years of the curriculum provide 
a strictly prescribed yet broad program, allowing students to look into 
all the general fields of knowledge, and in which the last two years 
are saved for the work of the major and for electives. Such appears 
now to be the main trend. 

But college faculties move slowly. In nature nothing is so constant 
as change. Among college faculties, however, nothing it seems is so 
satisfactory as the status quo, unless it be promotion in rank or ad- 
vance in salary. And for this there are reasons. Professors have worked 
diligently in organizing their present courses; why should they dis- 
play alacrity in disrupting them? Vested interests in certain depart- 
ments have secured a firm hold; why exchange for uncertainty? Some 
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archaic subjects have through the years gathered about themselves the 
semi-sanctified aura of college tradition; and who wants to be an 
iconoclast? These are some of the difficulties facing college administra- 
tive officers who see the handwriting on the wall and would welcome 
progress. Fear and hesitation are frequently dispelled by the light 
of facts. The norm of these forty representative colleges should be a 
fairly safe road to travel. 











The Student Personnel Point of View as 
Applied to the Field of Admissions 


LEONA O’BRIEN NELSON 


T MAY BE WELL to review briefly what is meant by the student 
personnel point of view because, as such, it is a relatively new 
concept in education. W. H. Cowley defines it as ‘‘a philosophy of 
education which puts emphasis upon the individual student and his 
all-round development as a person rather than upon his intellectual 
training alone and which promotes the establishment in educational 
institutions of curricular programs, methods of instruction, and extra- 
instructional media to achieve such emphasis.’’? 

Lloyd-Jones and Smith say that the student personnel point of 
view must conceive of the student not only as an intellect but also 
“as a total organism, whose learnings are importantly conditioned by 
the way he acts and feels, as well as by the words he reads and hears 
and by his logical thoughts. The student personnel program must be 
built on a recognition of the essential interrelation between thought, 
feeling, and action.””? 

This philosophy was a part of education prior to the Civil War. 
Then the student was considered as a whole person, not as an intellect 
alone, and his education was designed to develop him as such. After 
the war the influence of the German universities became apparent and 
the objectives of colleges were based solely on intellectual develop- 
ment. Instructors became absorbed in scholarship and had little time 
for consideration of the student apart from a superficial interest in his 
progress in their own courses. 

As a result the colleges began to employ what we now know as 
student personnel workers. These include deans of men and women, 
directors of health services, directors of admissions, social directors, 
vocational counselors, and psychiatrists. They have come to the cam- 
pus during the last forty years, and especially during the last twenty. 

The relationship of student personnel work to the area of admis- 
sions is one, I believe, that all of us will recognize. If we agree with 


*W. H. Cowley. “‘The Nature of Student Personnel Work.” Educational Record 
18: 222, April, 1936. 

*E. M. Lloyd-Jones and M. R. Smith. A Student Personnel Program for Higher 
Education, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1938. 
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Dr. Cowley that the objective of education is the all-round develop- 
ment of the individual, then I think the admissions officer can see 
why the questions of who shall attend college, of when the student 
shall enter, and on what admissions shall be based are vitally con- 
nected with this point of view. 


WHO SHALL ATTEND COLLEGE? 


The number of those entering college has increased so greatly 
that it is incumbent upon the educational administration to consider 
carefully the question of who shall attend college. Students come to 
college for a variety of reasons. The policy-making officials of an 
institution should consider all of the possible reasons which bring 
students to their school and attempt to clarify their college objectives 
so that the college program may be adapted to the needs and interests 
of the students who are admitted. The admissions officer should then 
adjust his admissions procedure so as to support the objectives of the 
institution. 

It is hardly possible for an institution to serve all interests. A private 
institution has the right to determine what student shall enter. A state 
institution has a problem quite different, for in many states the uni- 
versity is compelled by law to accept all residents who graduate from 
high school and wish to enter. However, even the state universities 
may meet this problem by setting up differentiated curricula, such as 
are found in the General College of the University of Minnesota. 

There are so many selective factors operating through grade and 
high school that “ctermine the students who are to enter college I 
feel that all who wa::t to enter and who are financially able to do so 
should be admitted—but admitted to colleges suited to the intellectual 
capacity and aims of the student. This is a point on which the high 
school counselor may help by suggesting a type of education and a 
college suited to the intellect of the student. 

The University Testing Bureau of the University of Minnesota dis- 
tributes to all high school principals information concerning the mean 
high school ranks of the freshman class of the Minnesota colleges, the 
mean psychological and English scores, and the comparative ranking 
of the colleges on these items. Would it not be practical for the high 
school counselor to influence the low ability senior who is determined 
to go to college to select one of the institutions that has lower scores 
on the above criteria? Then the student would have a better chance for 
success in a group with which he could compete. 
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If students of lower ability could be concentrated in a few of the 
colleges of the state, it ought not to be completely impossible to bring 
about a gradual change in the curriculum of the colleges so that the 
work offered could be assimilated by the student. The literature in this 
field suggests that all emphasis has been on helping the poor student. 
If this is true, I would say that the emphasis has been misplaced. The 
effort should be made to create new curricula for the student who 
goes to college in spite of low ability. 

Paul P. Boyd phrases the idea I am trying to develop in the follow- 
ing statement: 


It seems to us that this brief discussion of college objectives, and pur- 
poses of admission requirements, taken along with the facts of vast 
increases in informational data for study, large increases in secondary 
school output, great expansion in professions and vocations for which 
college training should prepare, the growing demand for some form 
of higher education on the part of many unsuited for the old type of col- 
lege, the old idea newly stressed of a higher education designed for the 
broad base of our democracy in addition to the education of scholars 
and professional men, the newly realized and appreciated element of 
individual differences; all these argue the necessity for less lock-step 
and more individuality among our colleges. . . . Let us have variety in 
objectives among our colleges of liberal arts and variety within the same 
college. Let there be terminal courses fitted to the needs of those who can- 
not or will not proceed beyond the sophomore year. The present entrance 
procedure may well have failed because the college procedure has been 
misguided and unsuited to present-day needs.$ 


WHEN SHALL THE STUDENT ENTER? 


The practice for many years has been to admit students to college 
when they have completed four years in high school and have met 
specific pattern requirements. I believe it is a problem of the admis- 
sions officer to determine whether it might not be educationally sound 
to admit some students before they complete four years in high school. 
T. R. McConnell reports an experiment in the articulation of high 
school and higher education which Cornell College started in 1931.‘ 

Cornell College admits superior students on examination with three 
years of high school work. The examinations used the first year this 


*Paul P. Boyd. “Recent Studies in College Entrance.” Journal of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars 13: 436-7, July, 1938. 

*T. R. McConnell. “Educational Articulation.” Journal of Higher Education. 5: 
253-8, May, 1934. 
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plan was adopted were the Psychological Examination of the American 
Council on Education, the Iowa Silent Reading Test, the Iowa High 
School Content Examination, and the Mathematics Aptitude, English 
Aptitude, and English Training tests. Students whose scores were at 
or above the 80th percentile of University of Iowa freshmen were 
admitted. The students admitted on this basis all made grades higher 
than all other Cornell freshmen. They had no difficulties in social 
adjustment or other personality problems. However, the students ac- 
cepted under this plan were all socially as well as mentally mature at 
the time of application. 

The University of Buffalo is admitting students under a similar 
plan.® Starting in 1929, the University began experimenting with the 
admission of superior students to college work during the last year 
or years of high school. The students making up the experimental 
group of this study displayed not only that they had the ability to pro- 
gress more rapidly than the average student, but also demonstrated 
that they could compete favorably with the superior student of normal 
age. 
W. P. Shofstall reports an experiment carried on at Stephens Col- 
lege in which a group of pupils who had not finished high school and 
a group of students enrolled in the junior college were registered for 
the same courses.° The students were matched in intelligence. A criti- 
cal study was made of the accomplishment of these two groups in 
orientation or survey courses made up largely of high school students, 
and in regular college courses in which more college students were 
enrolled. The results showed that the difference between the scholastic 
success of the high school and college students was not statistically 
significant. 

I have cited the above studies to demonstrate that some institutions 
are thinking about the problem of the correct time for the admission 
of students. 

ON WHAT SHALL ADMISSION BE BASED? 


It is evident from the studies on admission that most educators 
are agreed that admission shall not be on the basis of high school 
pattern. Douglass studied the relation of the pattern of the high school 
course to scholastic achievement in college, and found no advantage 


5H. C. Mills and Others. Studies in Articulation of High School and College. 
University of Buffalo Studies, Series I, Vol. IX, 1934. 

°W. P. Shofstall. ‘The Achievement of High-School and College Students in the 
Same Class.” School Review 43: 184-8, March, 1935. 
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for one pattern over another.’ He concluded that the requirement for 
entrance to college of specified high school credits bars as many 
superior as inferior students, and admits as many inferior as superior 
ones. 

Another basis for admission is, of course, high school rank. How- 
ever, when one considers how subjective grades are, it becomes ap- 
parent at once that an admission procedure of this nature can be very 
unfair. Mr. Lindquist, Director of the Iowa Every Pupil Testing 
Program, points out that the distribution of test scores in the physics 
examination for two of the larger high schools of the state showed no 
overlapping. The highest score made in one school was lower than 
the lowest score made on the same test in the other school. Thus the 
“A” given in one school might well be the equivalent of the failing 
mark in the other. 

I believe that one may conclude from the above evidence that no 
single plan for admission can be adequate. It is clear from a study 
of bulletins that colleges and universities are avoiding the formal unit 
requirement in their statements concerning their admissions policy. 
The tendency seems to be toward admitting students on the basis of a 
combination of items—the scholastic aptitude test, the achievements 
test, high school grades, the principal’s recommendation, personal in- 
terviews, the financial and family background, soundness of vocational 
or educational choice, etc. The interview is a feature of the admissions 
program that should be developed if for no other reason than for the 
purpose of acquainting the prospective student with at least one mem- 
ber of the faculty. 

The admissions policy of every institution should include a method 
of admitting students who have the ability to do college work, but 
who have not had a formal high school education. To refuse admission 
to students of this class is unjustified. 

It should be the primary concern of the admissions officer to keep 
informed on developments in his field and to be willing to try out 
experimentally new methods of admission. It is here that the student 
personnel point of view may be actively brought into operation, for 
experiments in the area of admissions ought to be planned with the 
objective of bringing about the greatest all-round development of the 
student. 

"Harl R. Douglass. The Relation of High School Preparation and Certain Other 


Factors to Academic Success at the University of Oregon. University of Oregon Pub- 
lication, Vol. III, No. 1, 1931. pp. 27-41. 
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Education and Democracy: A Duty We Owe 


WILLIAM CRAIG SMYSER 


NE OF THE EARLIEST and most infallible symptoms of senility is 

a tendency to decry the follies of the rising generation. Since 

the proverbs of Solomon and the psalms of David, in every neighbor- 

hood and every age, greybeards have wagged their heads and declared 

that the world was going to the dogs, and that things certainly weren’t 

the way they used to be in the good old days. So I know that when 

I talk of what I conceive to be some disquieting tendencies in the 

attitude and the morale of modern youth, I run the risk of being set 
down as just another doddering ancient. 

Nevertheless I shall take the risk, because some very definite trends 
have been discernible in American life in the last two decades, and 
it is time somebody took serious account of them. A time of national 
peril is a time of soul-searching and of stock-taking, and the world 
of education can lay claim to no immunity from the general necessity 
of taking inventory of our assets and evaluating our contributions. The 
colleges ought, rather, to be leading the way in this, and I think they 
will, for I have never known a college which was not engaged in a 
ceaseless self-examination; an unending quest for better ways of 
teaching and of serving. 

I doubt if it has ever occurred to one of us to question the fact 
that democracy is the highest form of social organization ever attained 
by man. That is a truism which we have been brought up to consider as 
unquestionable as the law of gravity. All of us would fight to prove 
it, although the average American—to his credit be it said—is far 
from convinced that fighting is a good way to prove anything. Never- 
theless I wonder if most of you were not dumfounded, as I was, when 
Hitler and Mussolini and their ilk not only set up a non-democratic 
form of government, but even pretended to believe it was superior 
to democracy. Most of what is said by those swashbuckling beasts 
can be brushed aside as mere mouthing; like all the gangsters of 
history, they feel the need of making some kind of “front.” But they 
have brought one criticism of the democratic way of life which rankles 
because it is partly true, and was in a fair way to become more so as 
time went on. They have accused the democracies of being soft. 
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Now, I do not believe that any of us who have been closely 
associated with young people in the last decade can deny that there 
has been truth in that allegation. Please do not misunderstand me; I 
do not mean to say that today’s youth has been more guilty than our 
own generation in that regard. I only mean that the tendency of 
which we are guilty has borne its natural fruit in the morale of the 
present college generation. They have gone us one better. Our satis- 
faction in the new range and freedom which the automobile brought 
us has become their obsession with speed and luxury. (You and I, 
who ride to the office when we know quite well we ought to walk, 
can hardly be too captious about that.) Our delight in such material 
possessions as radios and mechanical refrigerators has become their 
intolerance of all that is outmoded or slow, cumbersome or unwieldy. 
Our supreme confidence in the ways of progress has become their con- 
tempt for the ideals and standards of the past. Our pleasure in the re- 
lief from drudgery afforded by vacuum sweepers and oil burners has 
become in them an aversion to physical exertion and a pride that will 
not accept tasks which they regard as menial. They are in a fair 
way to provide us with a reductio ad absurdum of all our reverence 
for progress. As I said before, this is nothing new; every generation 
says something like it about the succeeding one. The only difference 
now is that the process has been enormously accelerated by the swift 
changes that have come about in our mode of living, just within 
your memory and mine. 

You will remember the American Youth Congress which met in 
Washington in the winter of 1939-1940. It aroused much comment 
and a good deal of anxiety in the minds of adults the country over. 
There was evident a strong spirit of radicalism, and there was a great 
deal of windy oratory about what the nation owed to Youth. America 
owed Youth a job. America owed Youth a degree of economic security, 
which should somehow magically be provided before Youth had 
done anything whatever to deserve it. America owed Youth the chance 
to marry and found homes during the years when marriages could 
be most fruitful and most likely to succeed. Dotards of forty and 
upwards, who had bungled the world’s affairs and brought on the 
last war and the last depression, should step aside and give over the 
helm to Youth, who. could be trusted to make no such mistakes. All 
this was very fine, but the thing that disquieted thinking men and 
women was not the radicalism of the Congress, nor its intolerance, nor 
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its bland disregard of the value of experience and maturity, but the 
fact that so much was said about what America owed to youth, and 
nothing at all about what youth owed to America. I read the reports 
of that Congress with great care, and nowhere did I see expressed the 
slightest gratitude or the faintest sense of obligation; nowhere any 
conception of responsibility or any notion of a challenge to service. 

Perhaps I am generalizing too much. Perhaps the Youth Congress 
is not a fair sample of the adolescent mind. Each of you will be 
thinking, as I am now, about some of the leaders on our own cam- 
puses; sterling young men and women with a sense of duty and a 
social consciousness and a determination to serve. There are many 
such, and from their ranks will come the backbone of the nation for 
the next few decades. But I do not believe you will seriously challenge 
me when I say that such qualities are all too rare, and that by and 
large there is rife among the youth who come to our colleges an un- 
willingness to accept responsibility, a carelessness about obligations, an 
indifference toward ideals, that will endanger our way of life if it is 
allowed to grow unchecked. 

This lowered morale is revealed in many ways, some petty, some 
serious. There is a contemptuousness toward good manners and good 
breeding. I do not mean mere ignorance of them; I mean a definite 
hostility toward the amenities of gracious living. There is a scorn of 
intellectual achievement; noticeable chiefly, of course, in those who 
are incapable of it, but still general enough to infect many who should 
know better. There is bad taste that prefers swing to music; pulp 
magazines to serious journals; the comic strip to the news analyst; and 
that shows itself in unabashed public amorousness. There is every- 
where evident a complete inability to distinguish between true values 
and sham; a complete indisposition to make sacrifices for the sake of 
enduring qualities. 

Successful living is entirely a matter of making choices. (I am 
quoting at this point, although I do not know from whom.) From 
earliest childhood we are faced with a succession of dilemmas. We 
do not, of course, keep the same dilemmas through life. Each stage 
of development brings new problems, new choices, new alternatives. 
The child says, ‘I’m a big boy now; I don’t bite sister any more.” 
Whether to. bite or no is one of the dilemmas of early childhood; if 
it is not a dead issue in a very few years, then it is a psychopathic 
symptom. Mental growth consists largely in the progression from 
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choice to choice, and a man is educated precisely in proportion to his 
skill in resolving his dilemmas. 

Seen from this viewpoint, I think the shortcomings of modern 
youth are clearly understandable. He is prone to make wrong choices 
because he has never learned to make difficult ones. There is an 
enervating quality in modern living that has sharply reduced the 
supply of heroes. The fault does not lie with youth; it lies rather 
with the educative system which has developed him. On the frontier, 
when life was a continual struggle against hostile forces, the habit 
of instant and firm decision was ingrained. Courage and resolution 
were universal traits, and with all their shortcomings, the pioneers 
were men of rugged character. We have somehow failed to realize 
that as the external incentives to firmness of character were reduced 
in numbers and potency by the rise in living standards, some other 
medium must be provided to replace them. And far from supplying 
such incentives, modern education has curtailed and diluted them. 

A year and a half ago, I had the privilege of spending a day in 
Chicago in a series of meetings to which some forty university admin- 
istrators from the middle west were invited, and in which the 
Progressive Education people made a preliminary report on the find- 
ings of the eight-year experiment. 

Now, in general I have no criticism to make of the eight-year 
experiment, and I think it has made a significant contribution to 
higher education as well as to secondary. In one respect, however, 
the whole experiment is based on an assumption only partly true. 
It set out to test the validity of standard college entrance requirements, 
and to see whether the accepted subject-matter patterns really did 
give any better preparation for college work than other less-favored 
patterns might do. So far, so good. But the ground on which many 
standard subjects were attacked was inadequate, because it failed to 
take into account the basic value of discipline. Such subjects as mathe- 
matics and foreign language were suspect because many students 
dislike them. Away with them, then. Nothing that fails to hold the 
interest of a student can have any value for him. There is here, you 
see, a strong disposition to ignore the fact that there is great value 
in tackling a job and doing it well because it ought to be done, 
regardless of any considerations of distastefulness. The mere fact 
that a student does not like, for instance, laboratory science, is not in 
itself justification for excusing him from mastering it. Many students 
do not want laboratory science because it involves application, pains- 
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taking, exactness—in short, because it involves discipline. They want 
non-laboratory science—to learn about science rather than to learn 
science. In other fields they are willing to be equally superficial. They 
know in advance they are going to be bored by anything that requires 
application, or that does not command a share in today’s headlines. 
I have no patience with the self-styled educator who would abandon 
the accumulated wisdom and beauty which is our heritage on the sole 
ground that too many people have not the discrimination to appre- 
ciate them, nor the stamina to master them. Nor have I greater 
charity toward him who would eliminate a subject because “most 
students never use it’”—in other words, because it has no tangible 
effect on earning power. Which is to disregard the fact that the 
character-building implicit in the process of meeting difficulties and 
overcoming them is in itself a fair guarantee of usefulness, if not of 
earning power. And it is at this point that I think the Progressive 
Education position is extreme. In ignoring the discipline inherent in 
certain types of learning, it has lost sight of one basic value, for 
which there is no substitute. 

I would not be understood as advocating the Spartan procedure of 
lashing our students through this or that subject, purely for its disci- 
plinary value. But I do maintain that we go much too far in the 
direction of coddling our students when we allow their tastes and 
their antipathies to be the chief guide to elections in the secondary 
schools, and when their aversion to difficulties is alleged as sufficient 
grounds for abandoning standard educational practices. 

It is not only in military life that discipline is essential to morale. 
In every phase of human activity, if you relax the one you destroy the 
other. I think that we college men and women have only to look 
about us to realize that there is everywhere a slump in standards, in 
stamina, in morale, that is directly traceable to our blunted apprecia- 
tion of the value of those disciplines which demand application, 
intellectual integrity, logic, order, and clarity of thought. 

In the last analysis, the quality of American democracy can rise no 
higher than the social, ethical, and intellectual aspirations of its 
people. If then the loss of tone in the fibres of youth, about which I 
have been talking, is allowed to go unchecked, the penalty is certain 
to be a corresponding flabbiness in the body politic. And for that 
flabbiness the biame would lie squarely at our door, for the educational 
world has the remedy ready to its hand. 

I find in a notebook of mine a quotation from President Hutchins 
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which I should like to pass along, although I have neglected to note 
the publication in which it appeared: 

The purpose of education is not to settle your minds or fill you with 
unnecessary information or righteous dogma, or reform you, amuse you, 
teach you a trade, or give you social prestige. You came to college to 
learn to think—think straight, if possible, but to think, always for your- 
selves—to learn to read, discuss, and understand—and to do this the 
old disciplines are needed—Grammar, Rhetoric, Logic, and Mathematics 
—hbut don’t let that scare you, for these are only the arts of Reading, 
Writing, and Reckoning. 


I am not prepared to go so far as President Hutchins. I do not 
think that the old disciplines are the only ones. All the results of the 
eight-year experiment would tend to disprove that. There is doubtless 
as much pure discipline, as much need for exact and orderly thinking, 
in such modern subjects as accounting and shorthand, as there ever 
was in algebra or French. But on one point I am prepared to go with 
President Hutchins all the way. 

What we need—what we must achieve if higher education is to 
make a significant contribution to democracy—is a change in emphasis 
based upon a shift in objectives. Modern education has gone far 
astray in the direction of teaching minutiae; of preparing each student: 
to take his place in his own small segment of the workaday world. 
We have been so busy training wage earners that we have forgotten 
to develop intellects. We have been content to turn out school teachers 
or actuaries or dietitians, each equipped with the tricks of his trade, 
and we have forgotten ali about teaching any of them to think. We 
let them sidestep discipline because they disliked it. We let them ignore 
the rich heritage of civilization because we could not prove to them 
that they could turn a knowledge of it into cash. No wonder their 
standards are low. How could they be otherwise when their alma 
mater has sunk to the level of a barber college? 

Someone has said that education is the organization of knowledge 
into human excellence. Not human skill, mind you, nor human cun- 
ning, but human excellence. And the point at which education in our 
democracy has most signally failed is in making itself a permanent 
asset to human life. Thousands of people say that their education is 
of no use to them in later years. It is an interest which they leave 
behind at the schoolhouse door. The reason is that from it they seek 
practical advantage and not cultural achievement. If their education 
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is not reflected in their bank account, they do not value it. They seek 
the oyster and discard the pearl. Their education has formed in them 
no habit of independent judgment, awakened no intellectual passion. 
They do not particularly care for learning; they only desire a certain 
sharpening of their faculties for the contacts of life, a certain aware- 
ness of the main currents of contemporary living. But this is not 
properly the object of education; at least not its principal object. The 
educated man is not to be discovered by his photographic memoty, 
or his glibness of speech, but by his point of view, the temper of his 
mind, his attitude toward life, the breadth and justness of his thought. 
And these are not to be achieved by the pursuit of transient values, 
but only by the persistent habit of putting first things first. 

Here is where education has a duty to perform toward democracy. 
I have tried to show that if the democracies are in danger of becoming 
soft, it is because we have drifted into the habit of making easy 
choices and following tawdry values. The time has come to develop 
a stern intolerance of mediocrity, an unbending will to insist upon all 
that is genuine and enduring. 

However the war may end, there will be no sudden lifting of the 
clouds when peace is signed. The next hundred years, we may be 
sure, will demand of us and of our children every ounce of stamina, 
every quality of leadership, every virtue of courage and decision 
of which we are capable. If flabbiness pervades our democratic order 
it will be because universal education, the first-born and best-loved 
child of democracy, has failed to justify its existence. 











Trends in the Accreditation of Post-Secondary 
Institutions 


RAYMOND C. PERRY 


INTRODUCTION 


HEN THE story of the accreditation of colleges and univer- 

W sities is told it will be a story of a group of educators who 
attempted to build a formula by which they could measure the most 
intangible of human activities, the worth of an institution of higher 
learning. With a strange similarity to the story of Frankenstein, these 
educators achieved a creation that had the physical appearance of their 
desired end-product, but which in action tended to destroy the life of 
its creators. Perhaps the story will stress the element that the ‘‘in- 
ventors”” were but lay members in a field that demanded the most 
skillful of technical administrators; perhaps it will tell how it was 
thought that the product of a university could be obtained by adding 
together unlike factors of books, number of Ph.D.s, endowment, and 
administrative organization; perhaps it will simply be an appreciative 
story ending with, ‘“They pioneered so well in an unknown field that 
their very success retarded final achievement for many years.’’ But 
running throughout all the story will be the humorously pathetic 
theme of the college educator, traditionally independent and insistent 
upon his freedom to determine his own objectives and means of 
fulfilling them, willingly entering into agreement with fellow inde- 
pendents in a program that from the first tended to standardize his 
every action. 

So long as the number of colleges and universities was small there 
was little need for a method of accreditation. Adequate recognition 
was automatically given to the few institutions and to their few 
gtaduates. When the number grew so that not only were the sheer 
numbers of institutions impressive, but the very institutions them- 
selves became so complex as to defy a composite and simple descrip- 
tion, it was obvious that some way had to be evolved to guarantee to 
the prospective student, to the guild accepting the product, to the 
endowerer, and to a public that often paid for and trusted the product 
in the tax-supported institution, that the effort of the institution was 
not to be in vain. 
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It was pleasant to conclude that if the stage were set in a way that 
could be checked physically that the product would be predictable. 
The assumers were entirely safe, for they knew that hard as was their 
job to analyze the physical stage, it would be even more difficult for 
their critics to compare it with the criteria of a validly measured 
product. Accordingly, the assumption was made that if the physical 
conditions could be standardized the end-product could be assured 
to some reasonable degree. 

Perhaps it was a coincidence, but the attempt to derive a formula 
for accreditation on a mechanistic basis came during the same time 
that psychologists believed they had the answer to the problem of the 
human mind with their behavioristic system of psychology, when the 
industrial plants of the country were run to clockwork schedule by 
Gantt charts, and almost all human activity, whether on the stock 
market or in the ‘formula’ moving picture, was simply a matter of 
feeding the elements into the correct formula machine and grinding 
the crank. It was not until organismic psychology, social consciousness 
in business, and the truly great individualistic efforts in other phases 
of human activity began to manifest themselves that a serious attempt 
was made to humanize and personalize the accrediting program. 

Historians in the field of accreditation will always wonder what the 
effect would have been on the development of the American university 
had the initial attempt of the United States Office of Education to 
accredit institutions succeeded. You may recall that Dr. Kendric C. 
Babcock, Specialist in Higher Education in the United States Office 
of Education, early studied the relative abilities of colleges to prepare 
for graduate degrees and had his study to the fina! proof stage when 
President Taft (February 19, 1913) by executive order, ruled that 
the study should cease. There has never been a publicly given reason 
for this suppression, and the reason for such censorship has intrigued 
many who saw the first proofs. Contemporary historians are sure, 
though, that the very cancellation of the study profoundly influenced 
the course of higher education for several decades thereafter. In fact, 
many have questioned if the results were not even greater in the 
aroused voluntary organizations than they would have been in a 
governmental and relatively dictatorial and centrally edited accredita- 
tion list. Looking back, it is hard to believe that the small staff avail- 
able to the Office of Education could have done the tremendous amount 
of work voluntarily done by regional and national educational organi- 
zations in an attempt to help themselves. 
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It is difficult to tell what organization was first on the scene in 
accreditation. One of the first on a large scale was certainly the North 
Central Association. By 1906 they found that their attempts to 
evaluate secondary schools somehow fell flat without co-ordinated 
evaluation of the institutions taking the secondary school product. 
Accordingly, in 1906 it was proposed that the Commission of 
Accredited Schools become the Commission of Accredited Schools 
and Colleges. It is interesting to note that almost immediately the 
name was changed to Accredited Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
The American Council on Education, the Association of American 
Universities, the Carnegie Foundation, the other regional organiza- 
tions, state departments of education, and groups interested in a 
particular phase of collegiate training came on the scene at approxi- 
mately the same time and with groups of educators engaging in the 
activities of several of these organizations the frontier of accreditation 
was pushed ahead steadily. 

Each of these accrediting agencies formulated its own criteria based 
on its own objectives, feeling perfectly free to use the work of other 
agencies for its own use when justified. As a matter of fact, the 
recommendation of the American Council on Education in 1923 that 
a series of eight quantitative factors including admission of students, 
graduation, faculty, income, buildings and equipment, preparatory 
schools, educational practices, and inspection be used as minimum 
requirements was copied widely by the regional accrediting agencies 
and remained the most widely used criteria for nearly a decade. 

As a result of individual but co-ordinated work on the objectives 
of accreditation, the following purposes had been evolved by 1939:' 

Informing the public 

1. Provide public with list of institutions which offer a creditable pro- 

gram of study. 

2. Assist in the transfer of students from one school or college to an- 

other 

Assisting administrative officers 

3. Assist executive officers in improving certain phases of the educational 

program. 

4. Obtain adequate financial support for each of the schools or divisions 

in a university. 

5. Protect the integrity of the educational programs within the member 


* Coordination of Accrediting Activities. American Council on Education, Series 1, 
Volume III, Number 9, October, 1939. 
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institutions from the encroachment of political groups. 

6. Attempt to publicize the results of educational experiments or inno- 
vations. 

7. Require that member institutions periodically review their own aims 
and objectives and determine the extent to which they are being 
achieved. 

8. Hold annual meetings where matters of educational policy are dis- 
cussed. 

Other purposes 

9. One organization purposes to protect liberal education against pro- 
fessionalization and to assist in maintaining a broad and general 
curriculum in the face of increasing specialization. 

10. Promote higher education for women. 
11. Limit the size of the profession through a steady improvement of 
the selective process in the schools. 


Naturally, no one organization claims all of these objectives, and no 
one objective is necessarily representative of all agencies. It is be- 
lieved, even by the most hard-boiled critics of the movement, that the 
accrediting agencies have been reasonably successful in meeting their 
objectives. 

It was inevitable that with many diverse organizations engaging 
in accreditation that practices became established that even their 
founders did not wholeheartedly approve. Practices evolved for a 
specific type of accreditation were copied in situations for which they 
were not planned, and many temporary and makeshift practices found 
themselves enshrined in the most holy of organized procedures simply 
because no one thought of a better way of doing it. When it became 
fashionable in the educational literature to point out the fallacies of 
the current accrediting movement the list of indictments mounted to 
gigantic proportions. Among some of the criticisms were: 


1. Nationwide standardization endangers public confidence on the 
ground that the profession limits thereby the numbers who can 
enter the profession, thus making possible increased fees for pro- 
fessional services. 

2. Standardization of requirements gives to the schools whose cur- 
ricula are thus standardized, a disproportionate influence in their de- 
mands for curriculum adjustments and in their appeal for support 
from university funds. 

3. For any agency to demand uniformity in educational practice all 
over the country, and thus stifle experimentation, cannot but impede 
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10. 


RS. 
12. 


5. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


progress. .. . What is needed is not uniformity, but many differing 
practices.” 


. That the accrediting of schools, upon the theories and principles on 


which the Association was founded and on which it has proceeded, 
unconstitutionally and arbitrarily deprived accredited State institu- 
tions of the power of control which rightfully belonged to them 
under the State law and the Constitution of the State; 


. That the educational standards established by the accrediting asso- 


ciation were detrimental to the general educational standards of the 
State ; 


. That the decisions of the association were made in bad faith, from 


political motives, and without opportunity for a hearing to interested 
parties ; 


. That the association claimed and exercised arbitrary and dictatorial 


powers over school and educational matters ; 


. That the association, in performing its work, prevents the State from 


carrying out its contract with the U. S. in connection with land 
grants for school purposes ; 


. That the association usurped power belonging to a state when it set 


up conditions for accrediting and established criteria for the evalu- 
ation of institutions supported through taxation; and 

That in publishing a list of approved institutions with the name of any 
institution not included in this list, the association, in effect, black- 
lists this institution in violation of the rights of the state and of those 
of the school.’ 

Accrediting agencies are too numerous. 

Through their accrediting practices and requirements they are in- 
vading the rights of institutions and exerting a degree of control 
that should be exercised by the legally constituted authorities only. 
Accrediting agencies have a tendency to force all higher institutions 
into the same mold. In some respects this point is related to the one 
immediately preceding, for it is the external nature of the pressure 
for uniformity which is regarded as particularly objectionable. 
Accrediting costs have become excessive both in fees charged and 
in work imposed on institutions supplying data. 

Duplication in activities has become excessive with the multiplica- 
tion of accrediting agencies. 

Some accrediting agencies go beyond the bounds of their fields and 
make requirements and suggestions entirely outside of their purview. 


*F. J. Kelly. The Influence of Standardizing Agencies in Education, University 


of Minnesota, 1928. (Items 1-3) 
* Arguments of Attorney General, North Dakota, in the United States District 


Court for the Eastern District of Illinois. (Items 4-10) 
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17. Due to their emphasis on the quantitative as contrasted with the 
qualitative aspects of an institution’s life, the standards for accredit- 
ing are outmoded. 

18. The accrediting movement has been invaded in a measure at least 
by trade unionism. This criticism relates to the control of certain 
areas of accrediting by the practitioners constituting the profession 
or vocation.* 

19. The idea of accrediting an entire institution has been wrong. The 
Pennsylvania Survey and North Central Study showed that in un- 
accredited institutions there were individuals superior to individuals 
in accredited institutions. Obviously this works unfairly to the 
qualified individual who simply happens to be in the wrong institu- 
tion. 

20. When the “‘standards” have been qualitative, they have not been 
stated so clearly that the institutions have been able to plan their 
programs with some degree of certainty knowing that their inter- 
pretations will be the same as the interpretations of the investigators. 


Too often, in a discussion of accreditation, we have considered only 
the validity of the measurement. Early in the development of educa- 
tional tests and measurements it was found that validity was but one 
criterion in evaluating a test. In addition, certainly, one must con- 
sider reliability, objectivity, and administrative facility. It would be 
only fair to consider these same factors in any accrediting scheme. 
Although the agencies attempt continuously to re-evaluate the con- 
stituent members, it is probable that a study of the reliability of their 
measurements would yield some interesting results. This is stated in 
consideration of the fact that seldom is more than one measurement 
made of an accepted institution, and whenever an institution is refused 
accreditation the recheck is usually made of just the item originally 
found deficient. We have no data on the reliability of the measure, 
but the method of sending but one or two inspectors to a school for 
a day or so would not seem to guarantee a very high degree. 

The present trend at first seems to be away from objective measure- 
ment. It should be noted, however, that again there is an analogy to 
the field of educational tests and measurements. When the proponents 
of ‘‘no grades’ were successful in some schools they found that they 
needed more objective data from tests than they had ever used before 
when tests were used for grading purposes. In the same way the 


* George A. Works. ‘Voluntary Accrediting Associations for Higher Institutions 
of Learning,” North Central Association Quarterly, 15: 12-17, July, 1940. (Items 
11-18) 
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inspectors are finding that as they attempt to get away from quantita- 
tive standards that they are actually finding themselves in greater 
need of quantitative data upon which to base their qualitative con- 
clusions. 

The cost of accreditation has steadily risen. Any method of accredi- 
tation that would lower this cost would be welcomed with open arms 
by the poor college administrator who finds himself besieged by 
agencies for almost every activity of his institution. 

Another criticism of the present accreditation program occurs in 
regard to administrative facility. Almost every system evolved has, 
in its ultimate operation, demanded an inspector or inspectors who 
must work for some time in the program before they are reasonably 
certain that they are judging correctly. If, as has been suggested, the 
state departments of education and the United States Office of Educa- 
tion come into the picture more and more, it is going to be necessary 
to plan a program of accreditation that will take into account constantly 


changing personnel. 


RECENT SIGNIFICANT STUDIES IN ACCREDITATION 


Any contemporary discussion of the question of accreditation must 
contain reference to two studies which have become ‘“‘classic’”’ in this 
field. These are (1) the North Central study, The Evaluation of 
Higher Institutions and (2) the American Council on Education study, 
The Co-operative Study of Secondary School Standards. 

In 1929, the North Central Association, recognizing the validity of 
much of the criticism of its former quantitative standards, organized a 
Committee on Revision of Standards to investigate the possibility of 
presenting a new and better set of criteria by which to evaluate an 
institution. Probably no other committee had ever taken itself quite 
so seriously, and within a few years they had developed such an 
interesting set of criteria that the Association voted them twenty-five 
thousand dollars, which was augmented by one hundred and ten 
thousand dollars from the General Education Board, to determine - 
experimentally whether the criteria were usable and useful. The major 
part of the experiment was carried out between 1932 and 1934 in 
fifty-seven co-operating institutions in the North Central Association’s 
sphere of activity. The reports were published in 1936 and 1937 and 
set the theme for study and discussion in practically every other 
accrediting agency. The titles, with their authors, were: 
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Volume 1 Principles of Accrediting Higher Institutions, George F. Zook 
and M. E. Haggerty. 

Volume 2 The Faculty, M. E. Haggerty 

Volume 3 The Educational Program, M. E. Haggerty 

Volume 4 The Library, Douglas Waples 

Volume 5 Student Personnel Service, Donfred H. Gardner 

Volume 6 Administration, J. D. Russell and F. W. Reeves 

Volume 7 Finance, J. D. Russell, and F. W. Reeves 


The books were reviewed in many places, perhaps the best simple 
evaluation being that of J. B. Sears who said “To apply the measures 
will require further use of personal judgment. The numerous checks 
that are put upon the personal judgments, however, seem to reduce 
the scheme as a whole almost to the point of being a scientific instru- 
ment. The instrument is not refined for microscopic work, but the 
signs of excellence in a college are not microscopic in size.’’ 

Some of the results of the study were shocking, but not necessarily 
surprising. It was found, for instance, that graduate students from 
unaccredited undergraduate institutions often did as well or better 
than graduate students from accredited undergraduate institutions. 
From Volume 2 comes a conclusion that ‘‘Neither accreditation by the 
Association nor its absence enables one to predict how successful in 
graduate study the graduates of a college will be, much less the 
probable future of any individual student.’ As a whole, the study 
called attention to the use of qualitative criteria rather than quantita- 
tive measures. Carrying this a step further, the study is insistent that 
the objectives of the individual institution shall be the prime con- 
sideration in any program of evaluation, and that the objectives shall 
be thoroughly checked to determine whether they are actually func- 
tioning in that institution. This would indicate that the former ac- 
credited list of the Association will take on less and less meaning. 
In fact, Dr. Kelly has ventured the belief that the finding of this 
study will result in the complete abandonment of the accredited list 
of the North Central Association. Again, in passing, it is interesting 
to note that although the leaders in the accrediting field have taken 
a recent dislike to the term ‘‘standards,” the committee producing this 
greatest advance in thinking in the subject was named the “Committee 
on Revision of Standards.” It is only fair to state, however, that the 
committee realized the conflict between its title and its thinking, and 


5 J. B. Sears. “Evaluation of Higher Institutions of Learning,” Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, 24: 519-30, October, 1938. 
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from the beginning was quite skeptical of the value of ‘‘standards.”’ 
In fact, when the Committee was organized it seriously considered a 
suggestion of Chancellor Capen that they abandon accrediting as such 
altogether. 

It was inevitable that the program of accreditation in the college 
would affect the program in the secondary school, and, in turn, it was 
not unexpected when rather revolutionary developments in the sec- 
ondary field exerted a profound influence on the college program. 
It must be remembered that the same educational leaders were to be 
found on the committees of several organizations, and their thinking 
was reflected in the actions of these various groups. The North Central 
Association, for instance, in considering revisions of its college pro- 
gram also considered the high school situation. When it found that 
the high school problem was a tremendously perplexing one it co- 
operated quite dynamically with the American Council on Education 
to get a program under way that would do for the high schools on a 
national scale what the Association was attempting to do for its 
constituent colleges. Under the co-ordination of Dr. Walter C. Eells, 
The Co-operative Study of Secondary School Standards has resulted 
in such wholesale housecleaning of evaluative criteria that it has 
become one of the most significant movements in the entire accrediting 
program. Inasmuch as it is the spirit and morale of the situation that 
is affected so greatly, it would appear worth while to repeat the guid- 
ing concepts that rule this newest development in accreditation. 


1. The underlying purposes and organization of the institutions at any 
level of American education have enough broad similarities to make 
feasible a common method of evaluation and accreditation. They 
all serve American democratic ideals. 

2. The doctrine of individual differences is as valid for institutions as 
for individuals. There should be no insistence upon rigid uni- 
formity for any level of institutions of a state, region, or nation. 

3. An institution can be judged fairly only in terms of its own philosophy, 
its expressed purposes and objectives, the nature of the pupils with 
whom it works, and the needs of the community which it serves. 

4. An institution should be judged in terms of the extent to which it 
meets satisfactorily the needs of all persons enrolled. 

5. It is more significant to measure what the institution does than what 
it has. The educational process and product are more important to 
evaluate than the mete presence of equipment and other facilities. 

6. An institution should be judged as a whole, not merely as the sum 
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of its parts. Deficiency in one facility or activity may be justifiable 
and may be compensated for in other respects. 

7. Accrediting criteria and procedures should adequately sample the 
significant factors that characterize an institution and that discrimin- 
ate between them in quality of work. 

8. Evaluation by the considered judgment of competent educators, as 
far as possible, should be based upon scientific studies and objective 
evidence. The essential of the process of evaluation is passing judg- 
ment on evidence, not a recording of intuition, predilection, and 
unsupported opinion. 

9. It is recognized that after evaluation has been made of the best 
available measurements of important aspects of an institution (e.g., 
library) that the adequacy of the institution in this area must still 
be judged by normative comparison with other schools measured by 
the same methods. 

10. A good institution is a growing one. It should be judged by its 
progress between two rating periods one to three years separated. 

11. With extensive, flexible, and thorough criteria annual evaluation is 
not necessary. 

12. Evaluation should be such as to require active participation in the 
process on the part of the entire staff of the institution. It should 
leave an attitude favorable to continuous self-surveying as a means of 
promoting growth and improvement.® 


It is apparent that although this list was originally developed for 
secondary education that it applies equally well on the college or 
university level. 


PRESENT PROBLEMS IN ACCREDITATION 


It is obvious that if any phase of the accrediting program is “‘solved”’ 
that it is no longer a trend. Accordingly, since this section treats of 
the problems now being solved in accreditation, it is a true picture 
of trends. There are some fairly recognizable problems that will be 
isolated and treated in such an isolated state. The reader must realize, 
however, that any consideration of them as independent variables is 
dangerous, for much of their troublesome qualities lies in the fact that 
they cannot be analyzed as elements. 

A particularly irritating problem is “Who shall accredit?” Remem- 
bering that the voluntary organizations came into the picture only 


* Walter C. Eells. Evaluation of Secondary Schools: General Report, The Coopera- 
tive Study, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 
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because the Office of Education did not furnish them with an ac- 
credited list, one cannot be too critical of such agencies when they 
seem to want to keep the power, responsibility, and prestige that their 
labors have returned to them. 

The United States Office of Education has ventured a proposal that 
calls for analytical thinking, whether or not one agrees with the 
proposal. It is, in brief, that although regional or guild agencies may 
exist for their own individual purposes, that accreditation is primarily 
a function of the state, and that it simply becomes a matter of what 
method the state chooses to use. There are three plans proposed 
for this state accreditation: 


Plan A. Accrediting by the State Board or Department of Education 

Plan B. Accrediting by the State Board or Department of Education 
through a special arm created with the co-operation of the in- 
stitutions of higher education 

Plan C. Accrediting by a special commission or board set up by the co- 
operative action of the institutions and agencies concerned. 


Any comparison of this type of accreditation with the methods now 
in use would depend, in some measure, upon the state in which the 
method would be employed. For instance, in California the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction is not only elected directly by the 
people, but he is, in addition, a Director of Education and a member 
of the Governor’s Council. In this way he is charged with admin- 
istrative duties that go beyond the mere direction of the Department 
of Education. In such a state set-up it is expected that the super- 
intendent will take an active part in the direction of all educational 
matters in the state and it would seem logical that one of the three 
methods could be put into operation with a minimum of legal friction. 
In other states we find quite a divergence of practices. A state wherein 
the teacher education institutions, simply by reason of existence, are 
by statute empowered to grant credentials, licenses, etc., will find it 
quite difficult to accept any of the three proposals. 

Another trend classified in the “who” category is the increase in 
the number of organizations accrediting an institution for a specific 
purpose. Almost every subject in the college now has an organization 
that sooner or later gets the urge to do accrediting. It is probable that 
this trend will continue until such a time as the universities rise in 
defiance (as they are now beginning to do) and insist that all the 
agencies operate through one agency that will make one charge, one 
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collection of data, and be recognized for its responsibility. It has been 
suggested that the growing interest in accreditation by these voluntary 
organizations is but a reaction to the ever-increasing threat of govern- 
mental control. 

The evidence from the North Central study and from publications 
emanating from the United States Office of Education and in the 
literature seem to indicate that so far as the regional organizations are 
concerned the day of the “‘accredited list” is near an end. If such a list 
continues to be made it will probably be made up by an official or 
semi-official state agency for use of boards or agencies within the state 
and recognized on a reciprocal agreement between states. This will 
leave to the regional organization the more important function of 
stimulating the colleges in their respective areas, the best as well as 
the poorest, to do the highest quality of work of which they are 
capable. 

A variation of the “who should accredit” question is whether or 
not organizations of schools should accredit themselves, or whether 
an outside agency should do it. The organization of the Collegiate 
Schools of Architecture has indicated that when it changed from 
quantitative to qualitative criteria that it was found impossible to 
allow the schools to accredit themselves. 

How Should the Accrediting Be Done? The major trend in “how” 
seems to be the substitution of qualitative standards for the former 
quantitative standards. 

As a descriptive example, under the former methods the North 
Central Association inspected according to the following briefed 
standards: 

An institution should have 

1. An endowment of 500,000 dollars 
A library of 8,000 volumes 
A hundred students 
Eight departments with qualified instructors for each 
A limit in ordinary classes of thirty students 
. A requirement of 120 standard credits for graduation 

Now let us consider, for instance, how they changed one of these 
items, the library. The old standard, in detail, read, “The college 
shall have a live, well-distributed, professionally administered library 
of at least 8,000 volumes exclusive of public documents, bearing 
specifically upon the subjects taught and with a definite annual appro- 
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priation for the purchase of new books and current periodicals. It is 
urged that such appropriation be at least five dollars per student 
registered.” 

The new “‘standard”’ reads, ‘‘The library should provide the reading 
facilities needed to make the educational program effective, and there 
should be evidence that such facilities are appropriately used.” 

At first thought it would appear that from a method whereby a 
college could be checked objectively according to a well-defined 
standard, a change has been made to a purely subjective criterion. 
In action this assumption is proven false, for the “‘subjective” judg- 
ment is reinforced with much more data than was ever collected when 
the investigator merely checked to see if the inventory showed 8,000 
volumes in the library. The “control” in the situation is the demand 
for evidence, and this must be more than hearsay. 

In the quantitative check-up, for it was just a check-up, there were 
items that did not lend themselves to pure statistical treatment, yet 
which were most important in the evaluation of an institution. These, 
with some annotations, are: 


Institutional study. An institution is expected to submit evidence that it 
is actively studying the peculiar problems it faces as an individual in- 
stitution of higher learning. 

Quality of instruction, The standards made no specific provision for a 
consideration of the instructional work except as it might have been 
included under the tone and atmosphere of the institution. 

Student personnel service. Practically no provision was made for this 
phase of an institution’s activity under the standards. 


In the old quantitative standards, under ‘‘faculty,’’ there was a 
check on the size of faculty in relation to student body, training, and 
hours of instruction per week. Under this same topic in the newer 
qualitative policies there has been expansion, and it now reads, under 
three heads: 

a. Faculty competence, which covers advanced degrees, years of 
graduate study, years of teaching experience, books published, articles 
written, membership in learned societies, and participation in the 
program of such societies. 

b. Faculty organization, including ratio of faculty to students, the 
preparation for the field in which the instructor is working, the 
faculty organization, the meetings, and the functions of faculty com- 
mittees. 
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c. Conditions of faculty service, which includes salaries, tenure, 
teaching load, methods of recruitment and appointment, aids for 
professional growth, provisions for leaves of absence, retirement, 
insurance, housing and recreation. 

Incidentally, as a “‘new’’ departure, the fee of fifty dollars for 
checking under the older standards has been raised to four hundred 
dollars under the newer policies. 

The newer method of evaluation in the colleges has not had the 
extensive tryout that the new secondary standards have experienced. 
In this respect it is rather interesting to quote from a letter from an 
administrator sent in response to a query as to how the new method 
was working in the secondary school: 


I hesitate to state that we are in the process of shifting from our old 
rigid standards to a new evaluation based on the quality of work a high 
school is doing. . . . Secondary school administrators are still quite dubious 
about qualitative criteria. They seem to rest too much on subjective in- 
terpretation. 

My own personal feeling is that the moment the Co-operative Study 
materials become the basis for accreditment of secondary schools that 
moment will they lose their value as a basis for stimulating growth and 
improvement.’ 


An interesting side-light to the method of accreditation comes up 
when one considers the initial accreditation of any school. It is argued 
by these non-accredited schools that “without being accredited we 
cannot obtain students and funds, and without students and funds 
we cannot reach the standards required for accreditation,” F. J. Kelly 
has a suggestion in this respect. He feels that the history of the 
University of London offers a possible solution. The University of 
London operated simply as an examining agency for those univer- 
sities, other than Oxford and Cambridge, who were not given the 
status of universities with degree-granting powers. Later, when it was 
shown that an institution was uniformly successful on the London 
examinations the institution was granted the degree-granting powers 
and became a recognized university. 

It would seem that qualitative evaluation will become more and 
more popular as administrators grow to trust it and techniques are 
found to make it more objective. It will probably outgrow the present 


"Ernest V. Hollis. “Comprehensive Qualitative Accrediting,” The Educational 
Record, 21: 506-37, October, 1940, 
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checklists, schedules, “thermometers,” pattern maps, and other de- 
tailed mechanisms of the present techniques. Perhaps revisions and 
revised techniques based on these activities will be used in giving us 
much more reliable and objective data and findings. 

What Uses Shall Be Made of Accreditation? Theoretically, the 
major use of accreditation is the improvement of the institution being 
accredited. Other uses of the accredited list have become so important, 
however, that sometimes they seem to be the dominant ones. Perhaps 
the greatest use made of such a list is the acceptance of work taken 
at an ‘‘approved”’ or “‘accredited” institution toward meeting require- 
ments of a license or a credential. Second in importance to this is the 
exchange of students between universities, where the registrar must 
know the accredited status of the college before he can tell what 
standing to give the transferee in the institution to which he comes. 
More and more, civil service examinations are beginning to take 
recognition of accredited lists, and whenever a requirement of a 
college degree is made it is usually supplemented with the statement 
“from an institution accredited by . . .” Employers are beginning to 
take notice also, particularly when the position is in a field where there 
is a “guild’’ accrediting agency. 

Various organizations use the list as a basis for membership. Certain 
national social fraternities will accept applications for chapters only 
from accredited institutions. The American Association of University 
Women accepts members only from institutions approved by the 
Association of American Universities. Recently in the 1941 conven- 
tion of the American Association of University Women it was argued 
that a change should be made in the method of acceptance of women 
inasmuch as the rating of the Association of American Universities 
was primarily based on the number and records of an institution’s 
students who go into graduate work, admittedly a narrow criterion 
for judgment and one that discriminates against the small college 
which may be doing excellent work but have few alumnz entering 
graduate work. In spite of the argument the motion was lost, 167 
to 386. 

Shall the Graduate Level Be Accredited? The list prepared by the 
Association of American Universties implies that the recognized 
school has such a program that its graduate may be expected to do 
acceptable work in a graduate school. By implication, the members 
(33) are the graduate schools. Although there are specific standards 
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for the undergraduate institutions, there do not seem to be such 
detailed criteria for the acceptance of members in the Association. 
Since it is obvious that there are more than thirty-three institutions in 
the United States giving acceptable graduate work, it would appear 
that some other accrediting organization must be used for the evalua- 
tion of graduate work. Without much fanfare the state universities 
have quietly gone about evaluating the work of ‘‘feeding”’ institutions, 
both graduate and undergraduate. With their policy of accepting, to 
more or less degree, the evaluation of other state universities, it seems 
that the publication of the state universities’ list of institutions from 
which they accept graduate work has placed this group in the first 
rank as an accrediting agency in the graduate field. 

The Association of American Universities realizes the need for the 
evaluation of graduate work. As early as 1936 it considered a motion 
to evaluate such work, but the matter was finally held over for more 
discussion at a later meeting. By the 1939 meeting it indicated that 
during the 1940 year several institutions would be asked to keep 
records on students admitted to the various graduate departments so 
that grades between the major department in graduate and under- 
graduate schools might be correlated, with the purpose in mind to 
study the value of collected information about the various departments. 
The Association of American Universities realizes that such informa- 
tion must be by departments rather than by schools. 

One of the most publicized studies of the evaluation of graduate 
institutions was sponsored by the American Council on Education in 
1933. Under the direction of R. M. Hughes the various departments 
in the graduate schools were rated as to whether they were “acceptable” 
or “‘distinguished.’’ The report aroused much criticism chiefly on the 
ground that it was based on opinion rather than objective data. It also 
showed a curious tendency to indicate that whenever a number of 
judges came from a particular university, that university had an 
unusual number of highly rated departments. 

Other devices for rating graduate schools include the listing of the 
staff, students, and graduates who have won public recognition, such 
as fellowships; listings among ‘“‘distinguished scholars” in a field; 
memberships on important councils, academies, and committees; and 
the number of fellows appointed from other universities who have 
elected to study in the graduate school in question. 














Reading Reactions of Freshman to Various 
Types of Subject Matter 


LEWIS GORDON STONE 


HIS IS A STUDY of the eye-movements of college freshmen while 
, ores various types of material. The selections were academic 
materials of average freshman level. The respective vocabularies of 
the reading selections were equated. The purposes of this study were: 
(1) to determine the nature of the eye-movements of college freshmen 
while reading different types of material and to identify relationships 
which may exist between eye-movements and various types of subject 
matter during the reading process, and (2) to determine the effect 
that various parts of a selection have on eye-movements as subjects 
progress through a 300-word reading selection. 


THE PROCEDURE 


The investigation was confined to eye-movements while reading 
various types of material in the following fields: (A) Arithmetic 
(mathematical concepts), (B) Biological Science, (C) English (ex- 
pository prose), (D) Educational Psychology, (E) Physical Science, 
and (F) Social Science. 

Selection D from the field of Educational Psychology was entitled 
“Conditioned Reflex.” The concept of the conditioned reflex may also 
be found in freshman biology textbooks. It is, therefore, material 
which may be considered both psychological and biological in nature. 
Selections D and B were both, then, from the field of biology. 

The study of eye-movements was restricted to the photographic film 
record taken by the Ophthalm-O-Graph. 

Sixty-four New York University freshmen in the School of Educa- 
tion served as subjects in the research. 

Each subject’s eye-movements were recorded while he read 1,850 
words. This reading material included paragraph selections, 300 words 
in length, from each of the six fields mentioned above, and one 
standardized paragraph selection, 50 words in length. 

On the basis of an intelligence test, the subjects were found to be 
representative freshman students. 
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The 300-word selections were referred to as Paragraphs A, B, C, 
D, E, and F, respectively. The standardized selection of 50 words was 
referred to as Paragraph G. Paragraph G was used as a preliminary 
selection. It was the first reading given to each individual. 

At least two professors of the School of Education of New York 
University were selected for each of the six fields, to aid the in- 
vestigator in selecting the reading paragraphs. Each professor was a 
specialist in the field for which he was chosen. The professors of a 
given field were consulted during the selecting of the pragraphs. They 
selected from recent books in their respective fields, whenever possible, 
typical freshman reading materials. The six selections finally accepted 
were comparable in difficulty of vocabulary and length of sentence. 
The vocabulary of each selection was canvassed with Thorndike’s 
Teachers’ Word Book of 20,000 Words. 

The selections were printed on cards. Ten-point type size was used. 
Spacing between words was 313 points. The length of the line was 
27 picas. The selections averaged 11.7 words per line. 

A uniform procedure in handling the subjects and giving directions 
was used throughout the tests. Three different sittings, with at least 
one day intervening between sittings, were used in photographing the 
eye-movements of each subject. Two selections were administered at 
each sitting. The order of the paragraphs read by each subject was 
determined by chance so that there would be no fixed order. 

The following eye-movement measures were used: (1) Rate of 
reading (words per minute); (2) Number of fixations (including 
regressions) per 100 words; (3) Number of regressions per 100 
words; (4) Time in seconds to read 100 words; (5) Average span of 
recognition (in words); and (6) Average duration of fixations (in 
seconds). The comprehension score was also used. This score was 
based on the percentage of questions answered correctly. A thorough 
comprehension of the material read was demanded. Fourteen ques- 
tions of the objective type were used for each of the six para- 
gtaphs. Eight were true-false and six were of the completion type. 
These questions were such as to involve understanding as well as 
knowledge. Questions were answered in writing. After the tests were 
administered and scored, the discriminating value of each item was 
established in terms of the critical ratio of the difference between the 
upper 25 per cent and the lower 25 per cent of the subjects on the 
basis of the comprehension test scores. Any item having a critical 
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ratio less than 2.24 (D/PEqa) was discarded. Between 10 and 13 
test items of each selection met at least the above requirement. The 
comprehension scores were based on these items. The comprehension 
test for Paragraph G included the 10 true-false items. After the dis- 
criminating value of these items was established, four of the original 
ten items were discarded because they had a probable error below 
2.24. Comprehension scores for this paragraph were based on the 
remaining six items. 


RESULTS OF THE INVESTIGATION 


The average comprehension score for each subject was paired with 
the average rate of reading for each subject. The correlation coefficient 
between comprehension and rate for the 64 subjects was .162. The 
following variations occurred, in correlation coefficients, when com- 
prehension scores were paired with rate of reading based on various 
parts of selections: When comprehension was paired with rate, 
the rate being based on the reading of the second 100 words, 
r was .115. When comprehension was paired with rate, the rate 
being based on the reading of the first 100 words, r was .292. This 
range in r from .115 to .292 existed despite the fact that the eye- 
movement measures for the second 100 words were significantly more 
efficient, with the exception of duration of fixation, than they were 
for the first 100 words. 

Findings from the phase of the study in which measures were 
based on the reading of 300 words showed that significant differences 
existed between selections, even though the selections were comparable 
in vocabulary difficulty and all on the same academic level. These 
differences occurred in mean rate, mean number of fixations, mean 
number of regressions, and mean span of recognition, but did not 
occur in mean duration of fixations. Paragraph D was read with more 
efficient eye-movements than any of the other selections. The means 
for the group on this paragraph were: rate—267.34 + 12.95; 
fixations—85.61 + 2.18; regressions—13.00 + 1.52; span— 
1.24 + .0401; duration—.302 + .0127. Paragraph B was read with 
the least efficient eye-movements. The means for the group on this 
paragraph were: rate—212.83 + 10.14; fixations—94.66 + 2.683; 
regressions—16.91 + 1.16; span—1.11 + .0346; duration— 
.350 + .0160. There were significant differences between paragraphs 
D and B in all measures. The differences favored paragraph D. These 
differences existed between D and B despite the fact that both selec- 
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tions involved concepts commonly found in the field of biology and 
they were equal in vocabulary difficulty. 

This finding leads the investigator to believe that in determining 
the difficulty of material which is written for academic purposes too 
much emphasis may be placed on vocabulary level to the exclusion 
of other factors. One such factor is the difficulty of the thought 
processes that are involved. 

The differences given in terms of critical ratios (D/sD) were 
found by dividing the obtained difference by the standard error of 
the difference. The critical ratios between D and B for the various 
measures were: rate, 3.33; fixations, 2.62; regressions, 2.04; span, 
2.45; and duration, 2.00. Critical ratios between paragraphs C and B 
were as follows: rate, 3.04; fixations, 2.24; regressions, 1.40; span, 
1.92; and duration, 1.88. The difference in each measure favored 
paragraph C. The only significant difference found between para- 
graphs D and A was in regressions. The critical ratio for this measure 
was 2.04 and favored D. A critical ratio of 1.98 existed between 
paragraphs D and E in rate, the difference favoring D. In all other 
measures the differences between paragraphs D and E were not 
significant. There was a significant difference in rate between para- 
graphs A and B, in favor of A. The critical ratio was 2.27. The 
differences were not significant in any of the other measures be- 
tween A and B. 

A number of significant differences resulted when the eye-move- 
ment measures were based on different parts of selections. In all 
measures except duration, the most efficient measures of eye-move- 
ments are to be found in the third hundred words. These are slightly 
more efficient than when measures are taken on the second hundred 
words. 

There were significant differences between the first hundred and 
second hundred words in all measures except duration of fixation. The 
differences between the first and second hundred-word groups were 
not as great in selections C and F as they were in the other four selec- 
tions. The two selections, C and F, were narrative in nature. Selections 
A, B, D, and E were scientific in content. When measures were based 
on entire selections of 300 words, they were less efficient than when 
based on the third hundred words. 

The greatest differences in measures between the first and second 
hundred-word groups were found in number of fixations, number of 
regressions, and span of recognition. 
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The differences occurring in fixations and span were greater than 
those occurring in regressions, when comparisons were made between 
parts of selections. There was no indication of increased efficiency due 
to a shorter mean duration from one group of 100 words to the next. 
Duration of fixation showed a tendency to increase slightly as the 
readers progressed through the selections. There was, however, a very 
slight decrease during the reading of the third hundred words. 

Individual and group differences were large between different 
selections as well as within the same selection. When measures were 
computed on the first hundred words, the mean rate for the reading 
of paragraph B, the selection read slowest, was 179.77 words per 
minute; and the rate for paragraph D, the selection read fastest, was 
233.66 words per minute. The difference was 53.89 words per minute. 
However, these same two selections show a difference of 77.74 words 
per minute on the third hundred words. The mean rate for paragraph 
B on the third hundred words was 215.59, and for paragraph D, 
293.35. 

The largest difference in mean rate occurred in the reading of the 
first hundred words of paragraphs B and C. The former showed a 
mean rate of 179.77 and the latter, a mean rate of 260.08. The differ- 
ence was 80.81 words per minute. 

In this study the average rate for freshmen while reading academic 
material was found to be 219.34 words per minute on the first hun- 
dred words; 254.47 words per minute on the second hundred words 
and 260.50 words per minute on the third hundred words. 

The values presented in the following summary resulted from 
computing each individual’s average score for the six different selec- 
tions. The means were found from the 64 individual averages. 


1. Mean rate when measures were based on the reading of: 
(a) 300 words—243.63 + 8.69; S.D. 69.0; range 109-419. 
(b) ist 100 words—219.34 + 7.76; S.D. 61.6; range 102-389. 
(c) 2nd 100 words—254.47 + 8.88; S.D. 70.5; range 117-426. 
(d) 3rd 100 words—-260.50 + 7.49; S.D. 78.2; range 109-451. 
2. Mean number of fixations when measures were based on: 
(a) 300 words—89.17 + 2.31; S.D. 18.37; range 55-139. 
(b) 15st 100 words—100.68 + 2.53; S.D. 20.06; range 67-164. 
(c) 2nd 100 words—82.03 + 2.11; S.D. 16.71; range 52-132. 
(d) 3rd 100 words—81.15 + 2.85; S.D. 22.66; range 48-126. 
3. Mean number of regressions when measures were based on: 
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(a)300 words—15.41 + 1.033; S.D. 8.20; range 3.0-45.0. 

(b) 1st 100 words—19.95 + 1.420; S.D. 11.25; range 6.0-54.0. 

(c) 2nd 100 words—14.47 + 0.943; S.D. 7.49; range 2.0-40.0. 

(d) 3rd 100 words—13.23 + 0.845; S.D. 6.71; range 1.5-34.0. 
4. Mean span of recognition when measures were based on: 

(a) 300 words—1.19 + .0309; S.D. 0.245; range 0.72-1.84. 

(b) 15st 100 words—1.07 + .0243; S.D. 0.193; range 0.64-1.51. 

(c) 2nd 100 words—1.28 + .0363; S.D. 0.288; range 0.77-1.82. 

(d) 3rd 100 words—1.30 + .0340; S.D. 0.270; range 0.80-2.10. 
5. Mean duration of fixation when measures were based on: 

(a) 300 words—.3217 + .0095; S.D. .0755; range .211-.570. 

(b) 1st 100 words—.3210 + .0093; S.D. .0735; range .215-.545. 

(c) 2nd 100 words-—.3350 + .0091; S.D. .0721; range .230-590. 

(d) 3rd 100 words—.3300 + .0096; S.D. .0762; range .220-.560. 
6. Mean number of fixations per line (average number of words per 

line was 11.7) based on the reading of: 

(a) 300 words—9.80. 

(b) 1st 100 words—10.90. 

(c) 2nd 100 words—9.A2. 

(d) 3rd 100 words—9.00. 
7. Mean number of regressions per line based on the reading of: 

(a) 300 words—1.80. 

(b) 1st 100 words—2.30. 

(c) 2nd 100 words—1.67. 

(d) 3rd 100 words—1.53. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Significant differences in individual and group measures of eye- 
movements in rate, fixations, regressions, and span appear when 
different types of academic materials are read, even though the difh- 
culty of the vocabulary and the length of the sentences remain constant. 
However, duration of fixation was not significantly affected. There 
is a slight increase, in group results, in duration of fixation accom- 
panying increased efficiency of other eye movement measures. 

2. There is a speeding-up process in reading covering three succes- 
sive hundred-word groups. This speeding-up process is accompanied 
by increased efficiency in all eye-movement measures except duration 
of fixation. 

3. There are two distinct patterns of the speeding-up process. One 
of these patterns occurs in the expository prose-story-form type’ of 


? Paragraphs C and F. 
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material. The rate is relatively fast for the first hundred words, with 
a slight increase of about 10 words per minute for the second hun- 
dred, and no further increase in the third hundred words. The other 
pattern occurs in the scientific type? of material. The rate is relatively 
slow for the first hundred words, followed by a significant increase 
for the second hundred words and a slight increase, about 10 words 
per minute, in the third hundred words. 

4, The first hundred words of a selection having scientific content 
are read with less efficient eye-movements, exclusive of duration of 
fixation, than the first hundred words of selections having a narrative 
style. Apparently there are factors present in the selection having a 
scientific content that are not present in a selection having a narrative 
style. 

5. The marked differences existing in the first hundred words be- 
tween the eye-movement measures for a selection having a narrative 
style and a selection with a scientific content tend to disappear during 
the reading of the second and third hundred words. 

6. Increase in rate of reading, within a given selection, is accom- 
panied by and due more to fewer forward fixations and larger span 
of recognition than to a decrease in the number of regressions. 

7. Inefficient eye-movements occur during the reading of lines 
composed of the frequently used words—words appearing among the 
first 5,000 in frequency in the Thorndike list. 

8. There is not a close relationship between the difficulty of words, 
based on Thorndike’s list, and the duration of fixations or the number 
of regressions. 

9. If a good average sample of the reading ability of a college 
student is to be secured, the film record of the second or third 
hundred words should be used. 


* Paragraphs A, B, D, and E. 








Age and Intelligence of University Freshmen 


OMAR C. HELD 


ARENTS frequently ask: “What is the best age to enter my son or 

daughter in college?” If the prospective student is below our 
modal age of eighteen, parents some times question whether it would 
not be advisable to delay admission to college for a time until the 
prospective college student is more mature. 

In an attempt to throw some light on the best age for admission 
to college, the writer has studied the psychological ratings of 1,081 
freshman students who were admitted to the College of Liberal Arts 
of the University of Pittsburgh for the two years of 1938 and 1939, 
and who took the American Council on Education Psychological 
Examination. The student’s rating on this examination was taken as 
the criterion of his ability to do college work successfully. There are 
naturally other criteria but in this study this one was used. 

Six groupings were made of these students and the mean psycho- 
logical percentile score was calculated for each group. 

The following groupings were made: first, those students who at 
the time of their admission were under seventeen years of age; second, 
those who were seventeen years of age; third, those who were eighteen 
years of age; fourth, those who were nineteen years old; fifth, those 
who were twenty years old; and sixth, those who were twenty-one 
years of age or older. 

The number of students in some of the categories is not very 
large but the results may throw some light on our problem. Reference 


TABLE I 
MEAN PSYCHOLOGICAL PERCENTILE RATINGS OF VARIOUS AGE GROUPS 
OF FRESHMEN ENTERING THE COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 








MEAN PsycHOLOGICAL 





Acz NumBer PERCENTILE SCORE 
Under 17 34 41.12 

17 271 58.45 

18 517 51.46 

19 140 42.72 

20 52 28.37 

21 and over 67 42.03 
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to Table I shows that the youngest students tend to rank highest on 
this psychological examination, and as we proceed to the higher age 
groups the mean percentile decreases up to the twenty-year-old group. 
For those students who are twenty-one years of age or older the mean 
goes up again. 

There are only three instances where the differences between the 
means of the various age groups are not statistically reliable, and in 
two of these instances the differences approach statistical reliability 
fairly closely. 

There is a tendency for the more capable students, as measured 
by the psychological examination, to finish high school and enter 
college early. The students who enter high schol at nineteen or twenty 
years of age tend to be below the mean on the basis of the psychological 
examination. It is quite likely that they have failed of promotion some- 
where in their school careers. Those students who are twenty-one and 
over are probably students who finished high school on scheduled 
time, but because of financial or other reasons have been unable to 
enter college immediately. 

To the extent that a student’s performance on the American Council 
on Education Psychological Examination is a criterion of his ability 
to do college work successfully, it would seem that parents need not 
concern themselves greatly about entering a son or daughter who is 
only seventeen years of age or under. The claim is sometimes made 
that these younger students occasionally have difficulty in making 
social and other adjustments at college even though they do make 
satisfactory academic adjustments. We are an urban university with a 
large percentage of our students living in their own homes. Here 
these younger students seem to have made social and other adjust- 
ments quite satisfactorily. 








Editorial Comment 
The College’s Responsibility for Guidance 


OLLEGE REGISTRARS are besieged just now by students and ex- 
C students who are seeking transcripts of records and other data 
for use in connection with admission to the military forces. So far as 
former students are concerned, we all wish them Godspeed in their 
efforts, and hope that they may return in due time and resume their 
civilian careers. 

But what should be our course for the young men who are now 
enrolled and who are considering enlistment? It is well known, of 
course, that at the beginning of every war there is a tendency for 
the best and finest of the young manhood to rush to the army, and 
this takes many men directly from college. The result of this is that 
frequently some of our best potential leadership is lost early in the 
war. In many cases these young men could have better served their 
country in technical capacities where their training could have been 
utilized to much better advantage. 

College officials are accustomed to planning for longer periods of 
time, and we realize that the present war may last for several years. 
We realize further that we are going to need trained leadership most 
urgently after the war. It seems desirable, therefore, for us to counsel 
and advise with those of our young men who are thinking of enlisting 
at this time. We should lay before them the entire picture as we see 
it and urge them to finish their degree programs before entering the 
military service. It is important that we make clear to these young 
men, and especially those who are working in science, engineering, 
pharmacy, premedical work, medicine, etc., that they will be of much 
greater value to the military service and to their country after they 
shall have completed their programs of work; that the need for their 
trained services will be as great or greater in the military service a 
year hence than it is now; that it is essential that this country be 
training its best minds for places of leadership in the peace that will 
follow the war. 

A psychological motive probably has something to do with the 
desire of some of our young men to enter the army immediately. It is 
quite likely that some of them have the feeling that unless they enter 
immediately into the armed forces they will be regarded as slackers 
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by their friends and associates. It becomes an important duty, there- 
fore, for those of us in positions of responsibility to point out to 
these young men that this is no time or place for false pride or 
vanity. The need for wise counsel and guidance for our young men is 
perhaps greater now than at any time within recent years, and it 
behooves those of us who are charged with the responsibility of 


giving advice to these students to think clearly and to act wisely. 
M. F. 


A Challenge 


N EMERGENCY, such as the one now faced by this country, often 
A brings into bold relief both the stronger and the weaker aspects 
of the American educational system. The following letter from the 
Bureau of Navigation of the Navy Department was addressed to 
Professor Louis I. Bredvold, Chairman of the Department of English 
Language and Literature at the University of Michigan. Professor 
Bredvold had made inquiry after hearing an address by Admiral 
Nimitz, Chief of the Bureau. 


Navy Department 
BUREAU OF NAVIGATION 
Washington, D.C. 
November 12, 1941 
My DEAR PROFESSOR BREDVOLD: 

Thank you for your letter of October 30. While we have not felt that 
it was our business to compile exhaustive data on our observations of the 
products of the educational systems of this country, we are in a position 
to give you some information on this subject. 

A carefully prepared selective examination was given to 4,200 enter- 
ing freshmen at 27 of the leading universities and colleges of the United 
States. Sixty-eight per cent of the men taking this examination were 
unable to pass the arithmetical reasoning test. Sixty-two per cent failed 
the whole test, which included also arithmetical combinations, vocabulary, 
and spatial relations. The majority of failures were not merely border- 
line, but were far below passing grade. Of the 4,200 entering freshmen 
who wished to enter the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, only 
10 per cent had already taken elementary trigonometry in the high 
schools from which they had graduated. Only 23 per cent of the 4,200 
had taken more than one and a half years of mathematics in high school. 

This same lack of fundamental education presented and continues to 
present a major obstacle in the selection and training of midshipmen 
for commissioning as ensigns, V-7. Of 8,000 applicants—all college 
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graduates—some 3,000 had to be rejected because they had had no 
mathematics or insufficient mathematics at college, nor had they ever 
taken plane trigonometry. Almost 40 per cent of the college graduates 
applying for commissioning had not, during the course of their educa- 
tion, taken this essential mathematical course. 

The experience which the Navy has had in attempting to teach navi- 
gation in the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps Units and in the 
Naval Reserve Midshipmen Training Program (V-7) indicates that 75 
per cent of the failures in the study of navigation must be attributed to 
the lack of adequate knowledge of mathematics. Since mathematics is 
also necessary in fire control and in many other vital branches of the 
naval officer's profession, it can readily be understood that a candidate 
for training for a commission in the Naval Reserve cannot be regarded 
as good material unless he has taken sufficient mathematics. 

The Navy depends for its efficiency upon trained men. The men are 
trained at schools conducted for this purpose and the admission of men 
to these schools is based upon the meeting of certain carefully estab- 
lished requirements. However, in order to enroll the necessary number 
of men in the training schools, it was found necessary at one of the 
training stations to lower the standards in 50 per cent of the admissions. 
This necessity is attributed to a deficiency in the early educations of the 
men involved. The requirements had to be lowered in the field of arith- 
metical attainment. Relative to the results obtained in the General Clas- 
sification Test, the lowest category of achievement was in arithmetic. 

A study has been made of the grades received in the examinations of 
candidates for enlistment in the Navy, classified geographically according 
to the location of the recruiting station through which the candidates 
applied for enlistment. It is to be noted that the proficiency in arithmetic 
in the eastern part of the country was strikingly greater than that of the 
middle west and west. The lowest average mark east of the Mississippi 
was equal to the highest average mark west of the Mississippi. The 
three highest average attainments in arithmetic were achieved by the 
recruiting stations in Troy, Brooklyn, and Buffalo—all in New York 
State. 

May I express the hope that this information will be of assistance to 
you. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. W. Nimitz, 
Chief of Bureau 
(Signed) F, U. Lake 
Professor Louis I. Bredvold 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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This letter will give considerable satisfaction to the more conserva- 
tive elements of our college faculties and particularly to those engaged 
in teaching mathematics. It provides for them a fine opportunity to 
say, “I told you so.’’ It may or may not alarm the more liberal section. 
Unquestionably some of this group will point out that the objectives 
of the American educational system are broader than preparation for 
a specific type of service such as navigation, and that all young people 
cannot be expected to be expert in mathematics to the level of trigo- 
nometry, even though certain specialized occupations may demand it. 
And there is much good sense in this argument. Nevertheless, it is 
difficult for anyone genuinely interested in the welfare of American 
education to “laugh off” the charge contained in the letter from 
Captain Lake. It suggests too much the possibility that our lower 
schools and our colleges may actually be failing to equip young people 
with the fundamental information and skills essential not only to 


navigation, but to all occupations and to good living in general. 
. &. c 











The Question Box 


The Question Box offers to the readers of the JOURNAL an opportunity 
to exchange information on perplexing problems which are common to 
the daily routine of most registrars. 

If you have helpful suggestions, will you please send them to the Editor. 
As rapidly as possible replies to the questions asked will be published 
under the Question Exchange. The answers to each of the following ques- 
tions have been requested by readers of the JOURNAL: 


a. 


10. 





What can be done about the numerous, varied, and complicated 
forms which state departments send out for transfer of credits for 
certification ? 


. Should admission requirements differ for terminal students? What 


distinction, if any, is made in the Associate in Arts certificate 
gtanted students who are planning to continue their work in a 
four-year institution ? 


. Is it becoming a general practice to allow students to repeat lan- 


guage work in college that they have had in high school without 
loss of credit, just as they repeat American history, chemistry, etc. ? 


. Is a new educational philosophy (a changed conception of academic 


advising) being developed, by which sampling and extensive chang- 
ing of courses is encouraged or promoted? If so, shall traditional 
restrictions on late adding or dropping of courses be amended or 
removed ? 


. How may full-time college students be prevented from attempting 


too much part-time employment ? 


. If a music student (or any other for that matter) can pass an ad- 


vanced standing examination, should the registrar record the 
actual number of credits represented, or should the student be 
given exemption from the courses over which he was examined and 
be required to take other courses in lieu of the ones from which he 
was thus exempt ? 


. What method may be used to clear incomplete grades at the close 


of the semester ? 


. What procedure should be followed in granting advanced standing 


for music studied in a music conservatory or other non-accredited 
institution ? 


. What is an efficient means of keeping in touch with graduates as to 


change of employrnent, achievement, promotion, etc. ? 
What practice should be followed in caring for high school de- 
ficiencies of mature people who wish to study for a college degree? 
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Question Exchange 


What methods are liberal arts colleges using to follow the graduate school 
careers of their alumni? 


A review of the Index of the JOURNAL for the past ten years reveals no article deal- 
ing with this question. Apparently the questioner has disclosed one of the very 
few remaining unused topics for a paper or discussion at an annual meeting. Since 
no reference can be made to the findings of questionnaires sent to all colleges whose 
alumni might enter graduate schools, my answer must depend on practice as I 
know it in Goucher College and on my general opinion as to what could be done 
by liberal arts colleges. 

The strongest endorsement with which a student enters the graduate school is 
normally that of the chairman and members of his major department or the faculty 
member who has supervised his work in his field of concentration in his under- 
graduate college. There is usually some member of the student’s major department 
who through personal interest will want to keep contact with him and will thus 
know of his progress and achievement. The chairman of the department is justifiably 
concerned about the results of the undergraduate preparation for advanced study. 
This relation between the undergraduate department and the graduate student is a 
natural one and one that it is desirable for the liberal arts college to foster. The 
undergraduate department should be the natural and chief agent of the liberal arts 
college in the matter of contact between the college and the graduate student. 

Information as to which alumni are engaged in graduate study, in which schools 
they are enrolled, and what degrees they earn should be on file in the appropriate 
administrative office of the liberal arts college—registrar’s office, alumni office, 
vocational office. The record of the undergraduate should be cumulative and never 
be closed as long as the individual is alive. Thus the achievement in graduate study 
is a part of that record which began at entrance to the liberal arts college and it 
should be recorded in the office in whose keeping the cumulative records are placed. 
It is then one of the administrative functions of the college to see that accounts 
of graduate work are secured, are properly recorded, and are made available to in- 
dividuals and organizations needing such information. 

The chief means of securing the graduate records should be a questionnaire sent 
out by the college at fairly frequent intervals to secure occupational information 
concerning its alumni. It is, however, through the eternal vigilance of some one 
person whose job it is to collect such items from all possible sources that the most 
complete records are obtained. 

At Goucher College this piece of work is done by one of the assistants in the 
registrar’s office. She gathers this type of information mainly from the following 
sources: the chairmen of the academic departments, the requests received for tran- 
scripts of college records to accompany applications for entrance to graduate schools, 
the class news notes in the Goucher Alumnae Quarterly for which each class has a 
specially appointed representative, the newspaper items that are received through the 
services of a clipping bureau, the occupational records given on questionnaires sent 
out by the registrar's office approximately every five years, the other administrative 
offices of the College, particularly the Vocational Office. 

Goucher College has a faculty committee on fellowships which not only makes 
recommendations for the award of Goucher fellowships, but which functions in an 
advisory capacity both to Goucher undergraduate students and to Goucher alumne. 
This committee makes available to both groups extensive information relative to 
fellowships open to women in all graduate schools of the country and is also 
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concerned with the achievement of Goucher women in any phase of graduate work. 
CARRIE MAE PROBST 
Goucher College 


What are the general accepted standards for admitting students to teacher 
preparation? 


If this means the enrollment in a teachers college, the college of education of a 
university, or the department of education in a liberal arts college, the accepted 
standards are graduation from a first-class high school plus the taking of certain 
intelligence and achievement tests and the passing of a physical examination. This 
is the procedure followed in our institution. However, it does not mean that all 
students accepted will be teachers or even be permitted to enter upon the program 
of teacher preparation proper. The graveyard of teacher preparation in this 
institution is the course in directed teaching. 

To be eligible for enrollment in the course in directed teaching in the ele- 
mentary curziculum, the student must have completed, with a general average of 
“C,” a minimum of thirty-two semester hours, six of which must be in professional 
education, also with a “C” average. This low academic requirement is necessitated 
by the fact that we still issue, in this state, an elementary certificate based on a two- 
year curriculum. 

To be admitted to directed teaching in the secondary curriculum, a student must 
have completed a minimum of ninety-two semester hours with a general average of 
“C,” completed at least three-fourths of the required hours for each teaching field 
with a “C” average, and completed at least six hours in Education with a “C’” 
average. 

Of course these standards are not a guarantee of teaching efficiency. There is, 
however, some assurance that the student will know something about the subject 
or subjects he may be expected to teach, that he will have a little information about 
human psychology, and that he will have a working knowledge of certain pro- 
cedures and techniques. If, at the end of nine weeks in the course in directed 
teaching, the student has failed to convince his critic teacher that he has the making 
of a teacher, he is taken out of the course. 

We have never been able to convince ourselves that preselection of candidates for 
teacher preparation has been, or will ever be, successful. It should be a process of 
selection after they have entered college and not before. Many are eliminated by 
the required averages, some convince themselves that they are not interested or 
adapted to the teaching profession, while others, because of certain undesirable 
personality traits, must not be permitted to continue. But after all, as far as the 
institutions are concerned, the final proving ground, for temporary license at least, 
is the course in directed teaching. We have seen students with superior ability fail 
in directed teaching, and we have also seen students with only average ability make 
a superior showing. If this reasoning is sound, the process of selection of desirable 
candidates for teacher licenses or certificates is a continuous process through the 
entire college program. 

S. L. McGraw 
al Concord State Teachers College 


What can or may state teachers colleges do in connection with selective 
admissions? 


Notwithstanding the fact that many persons still labor under the impression that 
state teachers colleges are required to admit all applicants, many such institutions 
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in recent years have developed and have applied programs of selective admission 
and selective retention to the end that their student bodies are of a caliber equal to 
those of the most respectable colleges and universities, Using the two teachers 
colleges of Indiana as examples, it may be pointed out that by an act of the state 
legislature in 1929 the State Teachers College Board was authorized to “prescribe 
the conditions for admission of students to such colleges, provided that graduation 
from a commissioned high school or its equivalent’ shall be one of the requirements. 
Under this authorization the two colleges have established admission standards of 
health, character, and scholarship comparable to those of the better institutions of 
the middle west. 

The established standards have been implemented in a number of ways. In 
recruiting students, high school graduates who do not rank high in their respective 
classes are not encouraged to enter one of the state teachers colleges. Lists of high 
school seniors, with the names of those best fitted to become teachers checked by 
high school principals, are received annually by both of the Indiana institutions and 
these are encouraged, by scholarships and other legitimate methods, to prepare for the 
teaching profession. Those who, after admission, are unable to do satisfactory work 
are required to withdraw from college by the application of quite rigid scholarship 
standards. If, after a student has pursued for two or three years a curriculum leading 
to a teaching certificate, it is discovered that, for any reason, he does not desire, or 
should not be permitted, to teach, there is provision for the graduation of such a 
student even though he has “not completed certain professional courses required for 
a teaching license, provided all other quantitative and qualitative standards are met.” 

In general it may be said that state teachers colleges, under aggressive leadership, 
may establish and apply policies of admission and retention comparable to those of 
any reputable institution of higher learning. 

Harry E. ELDER 
Indiana State Teachers College 


What should colleges do regarding the growing tendency of high schools 
to graduate students on two levels, usually “diploma” and “certificate” ? 


Colleges should have application blanks carefully marked for the high school 
course as “‘college preparatory” and “non-college preparatory’’ or space for designation 
by the high school on the record as “diploma” or “certificate.” 

If an application blank is received by the college for a student from the “‘non- 
college preparatory” course, such a candidate should be told to go back to the high 
school for sufficient postgraduate training to qualify for admission to college, and 
to gain a statement from the high school that he has qualified for graduation in 
college preparatory courses and can be designated as prepared for college in a 
“certificate” or “college preparatory’ course. 

Sometimes only one course, such as English, mathematics, or science, is desig- 
nated as “non-college preparatory’’ or “descriptive’’ or “general.” In such cases 
examinations may show whether or not further preparation is necessary. 

At any rate colleges should insist that high schools mark the record clearly as 
“diploma” or “certificate” or “‘college-preparatory” or “‘non-college preparatory” and 
should admit only those meeting requirements for admission in the ‘certificate’ or 
“college preparatory” courses, 

This answer is based on the assumption that the college program, procedure, and 
curriculum is right. There is still the challenge from the secondary schools that their 
graduates, if possessed of satisfactory habits, attitudes, character, and intelligence, can 
succeed in college regardless of courses taken in high school. 

R. S. LINTON 
Michigan State College 
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Would it be practical to have a uniform college transcript made up by a 
committee of the A.A.C.R. for use by all schools? 


The Committee on Special Projects of the A.A.C.R. is now giving consideration 
to the improvement of the college transcript. It is probable that some recommenda- 
tion along this line will be presented at the April meeting of the Association. 


To what extent should credit for subjects taken in terminal courses in vo- 
cational education be transferable in case the student later decides to con- 
tinue in school with a view toward obtaining a degree? 

This question is treated in the issue of the JOURNAL for July, 1941, pp. 475-83. 


What shall be done about granting credit and making fee refunds to 
students entering the armed forces of the United States? 


This problem was considered at the last meeting of the Association, and the dis- 
cussion is reported in the issue of the JOURNAL for July, 1941, pp. 427-32. The 
question will, of course, be before the meeting next April. Unless a special survey 
of practice is made in the meantime, guidance will be largely lacking until a con- 
sensus can be revealed at the Chicago meeting. Perhaps the problem is one that 
each institution must, in a large measure, solve for itself, though a knowledge of 
current practice would unquestionably be helpful. 


How are “In Good Standing” and “Honorable Dismissal” defined? Do 
these terms have a common meaning? 


The definitions of these terms were considered at the last meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. A report of the discussion appears in the issue of the JOURNAL for July, 
1941, pp. 439-40. 


Should the catalogue include a register of students? 

Current practice in this respect is revealed in an article appearing in the Journal 
of Higher Education, Vol. XII, No. 3, March, 1941, p. 157. This article is reviewed 
in the JouRNAL of the A.A.C.R. for October, 1941, p. 130. 











In the Office 


Making Use of the Annual Report on Enrollments 
and Degrees 


The two studies presented below illustrate how a registrar may make 
effective use of the Annual Report on Enrollments and Degrees, prepared 
by the Special Projects Committee of the A.A.C.R. The first is a compara- 
tive study of enrollments showing how difficult it is to reveal the true 
size of an institution by a single figure, and the second is a brief review 
of the practice of certain institutions in granting honorary degrees. Both 
of these reports were made at The Pennsylvania State College. The first 
was presented to the entire staff in the Faculty Bulletin, and the second 
was prepared for the information of the President. 

WILLIAM S. HOFFMAN 


How Large Is a College? 


One of the most difficult questions to answer is the question, “What 
is the enrollment of The Pennsylvania State College?’ Shall the resident 
enrollment at State College be the answer, or shall the students enrolled 
at the undergraduate centers or at Mont Alto be included? Shall students 
enrolled in the summer session be added to those enrolled during the 
academic year, September to June, including those not actually on the 
campus at State College? Is there any way by which institutions can be 
compared according to figures available in various reports? 

If the figures reported by this office to the Department of Public In- 
struction at Harrisburg and to the Office of Education in Washington are 
studied together, it is found that the very nature of the questionnaires 
requesting the information makes exact comparisons impossible. For in- 
stance, one questionnaire asks, ““What is the enrollment in the School of 
Agriculture?” while another will ask, “‘How many students are majoring 
in Chemistry?” “How many students are majoring in Agriculture?” In 
answering these questions, where shall students enrolled in the curriculum 
in Agricultural and Biological Chemistry be included ? 

The most comprehensive report on college enrollments available to 
registrars and colleges is that prepared by the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars. This report for the academic year, 1940-41, which 
includes enrollment figures for almost 700 of the leading institutions of 
the country, has just reached my desk. In an attempt to find the relative 
position of The Pennsylvania State College, the following figures came to 
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my attention. On the basis of gross enrollment, The Pennsylvania State 
College ranks thirty-second in the country, with an enrollment (including 
all students registered for resident instruction here, at the centers, and at 
Mont Alto, plus those enrolled in the summer session, but with duplicates 
subtracted) of 10,170. Six other institutions reported an enrollment near 
these same figures. A comparison of their enrollments from September to 
June, however, and of first degrees conferred shows a tremendous varia- 
tion. 


Bachelor or other 


Enrollment for first degrees 


Gross enrollment ; 
academic year 


conferred 
ONGC | Re Ree rer Ree eee 10,132 7,315 1,112 
I sc atiwiwswwnne coves 11,028 8,824 807 
Iowa State College .......... 10,455 7,047 898 
EE ee Re Te 10,522 2,149 545 
I st oWeeuwauueltes ons 10,578 6,563 1,120 
University of Maryland ....... 10,116 4,747 747 


The enrollment reported by The Pennsylvania State College for the aca- 
demic year, September to June, was 7,521. On the basis of this figure, 
The Pennsylvania State College ranks twentieth. Gross enrollments for 
institutions with approximately this same September-to-June enrollment 
vary from a low of 8,277 to a high of 20,282. First degrees conferred by 
this group vary from 898 to 1,468. A tabulation of the eight institutions 
with approximately the same September-to-June enrollment as reported for 
this institution follows: 


Bachelor or other 


Enrollment for first degrees 


Gross enrollment 2 
academic year 


conferred 
OTe | Renee eee erence 10,132 ype > 1,112 
Iowa State College .......... 10,455 7,047 898 
Michigan State College ........ 8,457 7,116 1,083 
INGSIRWOSEPERD <ekcgiecdccceleen cee 20,282 7,477 1,468 
POTS oe eens Pere rere 8,277 Tate 1,073 
State University of Iowa ...... 11,796 7,189 927 
University of Pennsylvania ... 15,447 7,262 1,073 
University of Pittsburgh ........ 14,708 6,931 995 


During the academic year The Pennsylvania State College conferred 
1,257 bachelors’ degrees. On the basis of this figure, we find the College 
in fifteenth position. Twelve other institutions report approximately the 
same number. Their gross enrollments vary from a low of 8,279 to a 
high of 32,095. Enrollments from September to June vary from a low of 
6,563 to a high of 16,884. Just what makes for these variations in insti- 
tutions is hard to discover. For example, Columbia University, with an 
enrollment of almost 17,000, granted 1,313 bachelors’ degrees. North- 
western, with an enrollment of less than half of that reported by Columbia, 
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granted 1,468 first degrees. This variation is undoubtedly due to enroll- 
ments in the Graduate School of Columbia University. The University of 
Texas, however, with an enrollment of almost 12,000, granted 1,465 
bachelors’ degrees. Northwestern University granted almost exactly the 
same number. A tabulation showing institutions granting approximately 
the same number of first degrees as does The Pennsylvania State College 
follows: 

Bachelor or other 


Enrollment for pag wlio 


Gross enrollment : 
academic year 


conferred 
ee ee a 32,095 16,884 13515 
ON 1 EE ee eet eee 10,132 7,315 1112 
MNBL oo ces chaise. cccekets carnkcieu cele 16,579 10,413 1,473 
Louisiana State University .... 16,869 8,301 1,107 
DAICHIRAN Stale. occ. oc cece’ 8,457 7,116 1,083 
Nortnwestern 2.6. es csc ec es 20,282 7,477 1,468 
OSE Se eee ee 8,279 Praia 1,073 
I tii dik be bac an Saw-S 10,578 6,563 1,120 
University of Michigan ........ 18,899 12,875 1,591 
University of Missouri ........ 12,676 6,977 1,124 
University of Pennsylvania .... 15,447 7,262 1,073 
University of Texas ........ No report 11,718 1,465 


Current Practice in Granting Honorary Degrees 


DEAR PRESIDENT HETZEL: 

I have just received the Twelfth Annual Report on Enrollments in 
American Colleges, prepared by the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, and thought you might be interested in the information con- 
cerning honorary degrees conferred during the academic year, 1940-41. 
During this year a total of 996 honorary degrees were conferred by the 
689 institutions reporting. The enrollment at The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege for 1940-41, including the summer sessions, was 10,170. With this 
in mind, I examined the institutions reporting an enrollment of ten thou- 
sand or over in order to determine how many honorary degrees were con- 
ferred by this group of institutions. Thirty-three institutions reported 
enrollments in excess of ten thousand. Of this number only twelve did not 
confer honorary degrees. 

The list of institutions granting honorary degrees, together with the 
number conferred during the year is as follows: 


Boston University ............... 16 North Carolina State Col. ...... ;. = 
ick bck aie Kaige ee 7 
I aa Syl ig thsi ican 12 Ohio State University ............ 3 
EERE ee ree rere SD stances wens ccciias sus 11 
RPMI Ck alone astern ase RR GRRCHE elec retraces. OC eee ee 9 


New York University ............ DFR ou hens 4:05 Oka nee kccaweas 10 
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University of Alabama .......... 5 
University of Maryland .......... 6 
University of Michigan .......... 14 
University of Missouri .......... 3 
University of Nebraska .......... 6 
rer 30 


University of Pittsburgh .......... 5 
WE s cv akudetunectieenseeaen 6 
Whesterth Res@rve: s...650chc scenes 4 
UGtAl cad scree ne eee 178 


I next examined the report for the preceding year and discovered that 
all of the institutions conferring honorary degrees in 1940-41, which were 
included in the report for 1939-40, had also conferred honorary degrees 
in 1939. In addition, three institutions that did not confer honorary de- 
grees in 1940 conferred such degrees in 1939-40. 

In addition to those Pennsylvania institutions listed above, honorary 
degrees are reported by other institutions located within the commonwealth 


as follows: 


Ss. ic. xe Sk ae ane eauees 4 
PE oho wndsevevane eens 6 
OLE PIT TET 6 
NS ETP eC eM CCT Ee rT 4 
I 50s aaa dea eee 10 
CEM ook doek Kaeo eeeeG 5 
gy Keke Rkny ew epee ames 1 
SPOUSE CC CLT Oe 2 
BaSale ..s.si0:s ee A nitric 2 
NE FE nck csv cssieenweuwe 8 
WI OPAVIANG 65:5. 52's c view co Rees omens 6 


Pennsylvania Military College .... 6 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 


Ge SOLO Ss sine een wees 4 
Qi Be aenetG 6 oan a aag en ade 2 
I 5565 5s ee a ES 2 
WRN Soo ea ee on ae 4 
WinSiety 2.552040 sca ee as eae 3 
Wa as i ocean foes 3 
NWGSIIMINISIO® caiecvccs wae 5 
NWS O Ne saree cides diode ween 4 


Very truly yours 


WILLIAM S. HOFFMAN 
Registrar 








Book Reviews 


Financial Aids for College Students, Kelly, Fred J., and Ratcliffe, 
Ella B., Washington, D.C., Federal Security Agency, United States 
Office of Education, Bulletin 1940, No. 11, pp. vi + 35. 


The National Youth Administration obtained from each institution 
(1,651 in all) co-operating in the government program of student aid a 
statement of the amount which it gave in scholarships, fellowships, grants- 
in-aid, and loans, and expended for student part-time employment during 
the year 1937-38. This information was made available to the Office of 
Education which in turn summarized the findings in this interesting 
bulletin. 

Tables are presented showing the various kinds of aid granted by states 
and by the various types of institutions. Since only 1,387 of the 1,651 
institutions participating in the N.Y.A. program were listed in the directory 
of higher education published by the Office of Education, the study was 
confined to the smaller number. The other 264 institutions were consid- 
ered as noncollegiate in character. Some significant figures are presented. 
For example, the co-operating institutions provided approximately $1.50 
of work for every $1.00 of employment provided by the N.Y.A., and 
approximately one-half of all aid granted (47.6 per cent) was in the 
form of employment, including N.Y.A. Scholarships accounted for a 
little more than one-fourth (26.1 per cent) of all student aid in these 
institutions. 

Five tables are given showing the amount of each type of aid given in 
institutions under different types of control in each state. It is found that 
state- and city-controlled institutions grant most of their aid in the form 
of employment and grant more loans than scholarships, while in the case 
of private, Protestant, and Roman Catholic institutions the opposite is 
true. The non-government institutions grant approximately one-third of 
the total student aid in the form of scholarships, slightly less in fellow- 
ships, grants-in-aid, and loans, and the balance in employment. 

Separate figures are given for negro institutions, indicating that a higher 
percentage of aid in such institutions, both public and private, is through 
employment than is the case in the schools for whites. 

The total student-aid program in the 1,387 institutions studied was 
distributed as follows: 


CET Eee eee Ee ert Te $13,395,487 
SE cixies s PN arias Ae Sees awe bee ee 2,569,237 
I 6 ie a oud raw 6 arene Kee wae a 4,952,262 
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NG iiccnanxtunsgaeadeuiauten acs iea el 5,934,184 
Work paid by institutions .................... 14,624,516 
pe ke rr rrr Te 9,779,459 
Total student aid, 1937-38 ............ccccce0. $51,255,145 


The study reveals that work is by far the largest single item in the 
student-aid program of our colleges, and that while the help provided 
through the N.Y.A. program is substantial, it is still less than 20 per cent 
of the total help provided for students. 

The bulletin is clear and concise and should be of real interest to all 
who are concerned with the vital problem of student aids, 

ENOocK C, DyRNESS 
Wheaton College (Ill.) 


Diagnostic and Remedial Techniques for Effective Study, Robinson, 
Francis P., New York, Harper and Brothers Publishers, 1941, pp. vii 


+ 318. 


This publication is an outgrowth of Dr. Robinson’s own experience in 
teaching, research, and personnel work at the State University of Iowa and 
Ohio State University. In the latter a program of personnel work has been 
operative for quite some time. 

It is pointed out that the responsibility of the college must reach beyond 
merely providing course offerings. It must assist the student in taking full 
advantage of his opportunities. In assuming this broader aspect of insti- 
tutional responsibility, the how-to-study program becomes important. 

In this report of procedures the author has discussed typical problem 
areas such as study habits, reading skills, use of academic resources, knowl- 
edge of fundamental processes, background knowledge, health, vocational 
indecision, social adjustment, personal problems, and motivation. No one 
student may need work in all of these areas. Each will select the areas 
pertinent to his problems. 

Major emphasis has been placed on diagnostic work. Considerable space 
has been given to the listing of tests. The tests are based on the findings 
of a rather intensive and extensive research program of the necessary aspects 
of college work. The emphasis is probably justified for the reason that 
various studies reveal that students frequently do not recognize their 
shortcomings. 

When the student’s difficulties have been diagnosed, then it becomes 
the joint responsibility of the student and counselor to determine suitable 
remedial procedures. The success of the program can be determined best 
by the achievement the student has made in remedying his problems. 
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Basically much of the success is due to: (1) better budgeting of time; 
(2) development of effective study habits; (3) creating better study con- 
ditions; (4) motivation; and (5) the development of skills in reading 
and in note-taking. 

The book is stimulating and should be helpful to counselors of both 
the secondary and college levels. It should be valuable to the professor in 
developing a better understanding of his students and thereby increasing 
the effectiveness of his instructional procedures. Probably it would be of 
little value to the student except through the help of the counselor or 


instructor. 
C. L. Murray, Registrar, 


Ball State Teachers College 


The Ninth Yearbook of School Law, Chambers, M. M. (Editor) 
Washington, D.C., American Council on Education, 1941, pp. 200. 


The Yearbook of School Law has been published annually by the 
American Council on Education in an attempt to provide a narrative and 
topical summary of decisions of the higher courts in all of the states of 
the United States in cases involving school law as reported during each 
preceding school year. It is well said in the foreword that “when the forces 
of democracy and of totalitarianism are locked in combat and when our 
national energies are largely engaged in accelerating to full speed a great 
program of defense, it is singularly appropriate that we should watch the 
evolution of the legal basis of public education in America.” Certainly 
when, as is very apparent in the totalitarian states, education has become 
the dictator’s tool to serve his ends and his only, we in America should 
fortify ourselves and see to it that education does not become the victim 
of the influences of any form of dictation or control by any individual or 
minority group and at the expense of the best interests of our democratic 
way of life. 

In this particular volume the reader will find an excellent and concise 
statement not only of the prevailing opinion as prepared by Justice Frank- 
furter but also the dissenting opinion of Justice Stone in the “famous 
flag salute’ case decided by the Supreme Court in 1940. The reader will 
also find a most adequate and comprehensive review of legislation relating 
to the social studies in secondary schools; a digest of a decision relating 
to discrimination in matters of education as between races, and a review 
of the opinion of the Supreme Court of the State of Indiana in which it 
was held that “membership in any particular church can neither qualify 
nor disqualify a teacher.” 

This is a valuable document from another standpoint. There are very 
definitely disclosed many decisions of the courts as to the trends of public 
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education in a democratic society. A very real contribution has been made 
by the American Council in making possible such an extensive study of 
court decisions on the very important subject of state and federal re- 
sponsibility for education in the United States. In the fourteen chapters 
and the appendices there are treated practically all aspects of education, 
whether these relate to rights of pupils and parents, teacher employment, 
school board responsibility, school properties, tort liabilities, taxation, 
school district organization or reorganization, state administration, higher 
education, or private education. Of particular importance are the complete 
citations to earlier court rulings having any bearing on the decisions re- 
viewed in this volume. It is a volume which, like all previous ones pub- 
lished by the Council, should be available to all administrative authorities 
both local and state. 

G. W. ROSENLOF 

University of Nebraska 














In the Journals 


“The Philosophy of the New Education,” William H. Kilpatrick. 
School and Society, Vol. 54, No. 1405, November 29, 1941, p. 481. 


Dr. Kilpatrick, long recognized as one of America’s outstanding teach- 
ers, and one who has devoted the greater part of a lifetime to the study 
of the History and Philosophy of Education at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, sets forth the philosophy of the so-called “new education” 
in a statement prepared for a meeting of the New Education Fellowship 
at Ann Arbor, Michigan, on July 7, 1941. In this statement are enunciated 
the common doctrines of the group together with certain views of the 
author which, as he says, are somewhat different from those of his 
“fellows.” Seven general principles, commonly accepted, are outlined: 

1. Respect for the personality of all humans, and as far as possible 
on terms of equality. 

2. The conduct of society (old and young) in terms of the ethically 
equal treatment of all—all to be treated as ends and never merely as 
means. 

3. The good life, or the life good to live, the foundation conception of 
ethics, democracy, and education. 

4. Recognition of the slowly made race-wrought culture as held by 
any group, the chief educative factor and the determinate of what mem- 
bers of that group will think and feel and act. 

5. Learning goes on best in the degree that the individual himself sees 
and feels its significance. 

6. Change is inherent, the future is not yet fixed, effort counts, the 
event is precarious. 

7. The free play of intelligence is the final resource to tell us what 
to do and think. 

One fails to see in these any willingness upon the part of the pro- 
mulgators to recognize ‘‘the unseen forces” as being of any consequence. 
Everywhere it is “man’s exaltation” at the expense of any acceptance of 
“the divine.” How one can define “the good life” or the “life good to 
live” apart from spiritual implications and spiritual forces is difficult 
for most persons to understand. Our ignoring of this fact has doubtless 
been, and is, explanatory of our present-day chaos in all the things that 
really count for anything in the ultimate solution of the world’s problems. 
One wishes that the ‘‘new education” would go further than a restatement 
or reclothing of the old, and actually launch out into the depths and get 
on speaking terms with things that are eternal. 
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“A New Accrediting Association” (An editorial statement under 
the general caption of ‘“‘Events”). School and Society, Vol. 54, No. 
1405, November 29, 1941, p. 492. 


The organization of the Central Association of Colleges to accredit 
collegiate institutions (chiefly small liberal arts, church related, and pri- 
vate) primarily on the basis of the results of educational efforts is here 
announced. The necessary blanks for making application have been sent 
out to more than 200 prospective member colleges by O. C. Miller, Dean 
of the Tennessee College for Women and president of the association. 
The association was organized in July, 1941, when representatives from 
nineteen colleges located in nine states gave final approval to proposals. 

The general procedure for accrediting involves among other things the 
filing of an official statement of aims and purposes, the reporting of facts 
relating to laboratory and library equipments, training and experience 
of the faculty together with salaries, the amount and sources of income, 
physical plant, etc. A list of graduates for a ten-year period must also be 
included, together with certain information about their education both in 
the institution from which graduated and in other institutions attended. 
The officials, it is reported, are giving much time to a study of procedures 
in other accrediting associations and expect to follow particularly the sug- 
gestions of the committee on the revision of standards of the Commission 
on Institutions of Higher Education of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools and the Co-operative Study of Secondary 
School Standards. It is to be noted that public institutions may make appli- 
cation for membership. Furthermore, it is not contemplated that secondary 
schools will be acredited at this time. The association is not limited as to 
area, but will consider junior and senior colleges throughout the United 
States. Query: Do we need another accrediting association, and what can 
this organization do that is not now being adequately cared for by well 
established state, regional, and national bodies? 


“Why Junior College Students Withdraw,” Joseph A. Amori. 
The Junior College Journal, Vol. XII, No. 1, September, 1941, p. 18. 


The investigator reports on the results of an inquiry directed to a 
random sampling of 100 students of the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco, withdrawing from the San Francisco Junior College in 1939-1940. 
Students who had withdrawn because of scholarship deficiency were not 
included. The purpose of the study was that of determining what factors 
are at work to occasion withdrawal of students from college when they 
were doing satisfactorily in their studies. The questionnaire, recognized 
as being inadequate, was nevertheless found to be the only acceptable 
medium for securing data. This technique was supplemented by a telephone 
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interview of ten minutes to one-half hour for each student. Interviews 
were not limited to the student in question. One-fourth of the students 
were interviewed personally. All questions were carefully prepared and in 
advance of an interview. Every effort was made to prevent any unfortunate 
evasions or refusals in responses and to prevent any personal reactions 
that would be considered bad. The usual techniques of establishing 
rapport were observed. 

Reasons given at time of withdrawal on official blanks provided for the 
purpose were compared with the reasons given at time of interview with 
these results: 


Signed* Real 

ie aia ut iciaos ata haat 75 30 
| eee eee eee eee 16 2 
Ni hk S cia are ota og 6 2 
RN cio Coir a a ee Das 2 10 
SE meee 1 4 
a ae ee eo 0 52 

100 100 


* Taken from official withdrawal blanks. 


The author lists the reasons for withdrawal given by students and quotes 
directly from the interviews. These reasons relate to curriculum, instruc- 
tors, other students, home conditions, lack of interest, and unhappiness. 
Students are very reluctant apparently to list on official blanks what are 
after all the real reasons for withdrawal from college. Students, it was 
found, were unaware of the possibilities of work to permit going to 
college, or were backward or timid in confessing their needs for financial 
assistance. It was recommended that guidance workers should give more 
attention to this problem and seek to ascertain student needs as to 
financial help. It was further recommended that junior college authorities 
give study to factors of emotional maladjustment of students as an im- 
portant cause of student withdrawals. 


“Junior Colleges in 1941-1942,” James C. Miller. The Junior 
College Journal, Vol. XII, No. 1, September, 1941, p. 3. 

Readers of the JOURNAL of the A.A.C.R. can well afford to read this 
brief editorial by the president of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges. Not alone is it statistical. It reviews very pointedly the factors 
contributing to the successes and failures of the junior college in provid- 
ing adequately for the needs of its students. Calling attention to a recent 
study made possible by a grant from the General Education Board, Presi- 
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dent Miller points out that “more than two-thirds of the students enrolled 
are pursuing courses designed primarily for less than one-third of the 
students who will continue their education after completing a junior 
college course.” The importance and nature of terminal education in a 
junior college has been a matter of study for some time and such data as 
those growing out of the study just referred to should contribute much 
to the final answer. It is a very healthy sign when one finds the junior 
colleges of America actually studying their own province in the whole 
scheme of American education. 


‘‘A Successful Registration Procedure,” Maurice F. Griffith. The 
Junior College Journal, Vol. XII, No. 2, October, 1941, p. 88. 


The registrar of any junior college will find in this brief article many 
valuable suggestions growing out of what the author thinks has been a 
very successful plan of registration. True it is that “many college regis- 
trations are a source of annoyance to the students and the staff of the insti- 
tution involved.” The day of registration, if it is not carefully planned, 
may prove to be the source of much discouragement and eventually of 
many dropouts. The plan outlined by Mr. Griffith has in it much that can 
be effectively adapted to practically any junior college in the country. 


“Higher Education in a Hurry,” Alan Valentine. Proceedings of 
the Southern University Conference, 1941. 


The president of a northern university—that of Rochester—speaking to 
the administrative and instructional leaders of southern universities, calls 
attention to the “‘imponderables” of education with which the universities 
and colleges are struggling. He tells his audience they are no different in 
the South than in the North. Conflicts of the 30’s there are, and these are 
dealt with in a straightforward and challenging manner. Two of those 
listed by President Valentine are: (a) the conflict of higher education for 
culture versus that for vocational use and (b) the conflict of mental disci- 
pline and that of student interest as the essential ingredient of education. 
Many variations of the controversy have become apparent, viz., education 
of the classroom versus that of adaptation of knowledge to the develop- 
ment of “integrated personalities” ; education for leadership by the select 
versus education of the next generation to “understand and become useful 
in life as it is”; education with the emphasis on character or citizenship 
as opposed to education that openly conditions one toward established 
religion. With the coming of the present emergency, there is a certainty 
that higher education will be further affected, particularly if the structure 
of world society is to be shaken by an extension of the war to still greater 
areas of the globe. ‘Motivated’ rather than pure research will give em- 
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phasis to the practical aspects of the university program. Scientific and 
technological demands, together with lesser emphasis upon the social 
studies, will supersede the “‘humanities.” Defense demands can hardly 
have any other effect. Guidance activities, particularly those in the voca- 
tions, have been greatly developed and promise more development yet 
to come. Valentine points out the fact that higher education is increasingly 
concerning itself with public relations. To many will it come as a distinct 
shock to read that during the years from 1930 to 1945 the historian 
may record that “the ideal of the four-year undergraduate course in 
liberal arts as a broad training of the mind and spirit was not strength- 
ened.’ Maybe President Valentine’s diagnosis is correct. Certain it is 
that many now so hold. 


‘Students’ Appraisal of a College Course,” Edward B. Green. The 
Journal of Higher Education, Vol. XII, No. 7, October, 1941, p. 365. 


The author here presents the findings of a questionnaire study which 
places emphasis on the necessity for evaluating student appraisals of a 
course in terms of students’ abilities and in terms of the requirements of 
the course. Such an appraisal, it is rightly held, is a ‘‘matter of considerable 
interest’’ to administrators, teachers, and students alike. The table included 
is highly informative. It sets forth facts bearing on such items as attitude 
toward subject matter, the outline or content of the course, techniques of 
instruction, textbooks used, examinations or tests given, references and 
library materials, and teacher and instructor contacts, The author is wise 
in cautioning hesitancy in generalizing about either textbooks or instructors. 
We can agree as the author finds that there may be, or will be, difficulty in 
adjusting a course to the needs of the students when, for various reasons, 
“the standards of instruction and performance are held to a certain mini- 
mum.” Many would also hold with the author that such difficulty 
might well cause an instructor to “consider seriously the practice of limit- 
ing enrollments in such a course to those who are qualified by prerequisite 
training, ability, and interest that their instruction will be profitable and 


pleasant.” 











Reported to Us 


UNIOR COLLEGE HEADS representing the nation’s 650 two-year colleges 
J shifted their annual meeting from Los Angeles, February 26, to Balti- 
more, New Year’s week end, in order to map out an immediate course of 
action for their institutions in wartime. They agreed that their first duty 
was to help win the war and pledged prompt co-operation to the govern- 
ment in order that “concerted action may prove valuable to the cause of 
victory and an intelligent humane after-the-war period.” Three days were 
devoted to discussions of such wartime problems as curriculum adjust- 
ments, graduation without fulfillment of all requirements, selective service, 
guidance, air pilot training, civilian defense, and credit for military service. 


The country’s abnormal situation caused by defense activities has not 
affected enrollment in the nation’s 650 junior colleges as severely as 
had been expected, according to a study just completed by Walter Crosby 
Eells, Executive Secretary of the American Association of Junior Colleges. 

The study reveals that enrollments in public junior colleges show an 
average drop of only 10 per cent from those of last year, while in private 
junior colleges there has been a slight increase of less than 1 per cent. 
The change in public junior colleges may be explained by the fact that 
they are for the most part coeducational and therefore affected by the 
decrease in the enrollment of men, whereas many private junior colleges 
are women’s colleges. 

Of the public institutions, only 29 reported an increase, 19 no change, 
and 139 a decrease. Replies ranged from an increase of 40 per cent to a 
decrease of the same amount. Of the private institutions, 73 reported an 
increase, 56 no change, and 71 a decrease. Replies ranged from an in- 
crease of 60 per cent to a decrease of 50 per cent. 


William S. Hoffman, Registrar of The Pennsylvania State College, was 
the representative of the A.A.C.R. at the inauguration of Robert L. Johnson 
as President of Temple University on December 4. 


Three hundred Michigan State Normal College alumni and friends 
attended a dinner held November 29 in Ypsilanti in honor of C. P. 
Steimle, Registrar, who has completed thirty years of service in that 
position. 

Harry Hubbard, Lansing attorney and MSNC graduate of 1916, served 
as toastmaster, and brief talks were given by Dr. R. Clyde Ford, a retired 
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professor; President John Munson; and John P. Kirk, Ypsilanti attorney. 

A wrist watch was presented to Mr. Steimle by Dean of Men James 
M. Brown. Beloved and respected by all those with whom he has come 
in contact, ‘“‘C.P.” was lauded for his great service in the field of education 
and in the community. 


In order to meet the needs of teachers for immediate aid in teaching 
subjects related to national defense, the U. S. Office of Education has 
established the Information Exchange. 

The loan packets consist of materials contributed by schools, colleges, 
organizations, and other interested groups and individuals. Most of the 
packets contain ten or more items. These pamphlets, bulletins, mimeo- 
gtaphed lesson plans, and other items vary in length from a few pages 
to more than fifty pages. From the many publications received these have 
been carefully selected by a committee of experts. They offer many helpful 
suggestions concerning ways in which schools, colleges, and communities 
can aid national defense. They are being used as a basis for lesson plans, 
curriculum enrichment, group discussion, community council programs, 
and in many other ways. Besides serving schools and colleges the Exchange 
is also used by individuals, civic clubs, organizations, and community 
agencies. 

To obtain copies of the materials in the packets for permanent use, 
persons should order them directly from the publishers, who are listed in 
each packet. 


C. A. Kaufmann, Registrar of Newberry College, Newberry, South 
Carolina, for eleven years, has assumed the additional duties of Professor 
of Spanish and Manager of the College Orchestra. 


During the academic year, 1939-40, the University of Tennessee initiated 
a study which had as its immediate purpose the continued development 
of procedures which effectively service the needs and problems of people 
living in Tennessee. The ultimate purpose of the study was to further the 
development of a University program which contributes to the betterment 
of the lives and living of people within the service area of the University. 

It was recognized that such a study would involve: 

1. Identification of the basic needs and problems of people living 
within the service area of the University. 

2. An analysis of the present University program in terms of the things 
now being done to service those needs and problems. 

3. Exploration of “new” procedures (should their need be revealed) 
to develop aspects of the University’s program which would more 
effectively service existing needs and problems of people living 
within the service area of the University. 
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The General Educational Board is co-operating with the University 
of Tennessee in the development of this program. Dr. E. A. Waters, for- 
merly of Ohio State University, has charge of the work. 


Miss Hazel Morrow, Registrar at Park College, Parkville, Missouri, 
resigned on October 17, 1941. Miss Elizabeth Treeman has been ap- 
pointed to the position. She began her duties on January 1, 1942. Miss 
Treeman, who is a graduate of Park College, has completed her work for a 
master’s degree at Washington University, St. Louis. 


Elwood C. Kastner, formerly Assistant Registrar of New York Uni- 
versity, has been appointed Acting Registrar and Acting Supervisor of 
Admissions to succeed Henry G, Arnsdorf, who died October 17, 1941. 


In the presence of a distinguished assemblage of educators, trustees, 
alumni and students, Robert Livingston Johnson became the third presi- 
dent of Temple University at an impressive ceremony in Baptist Temple 
on December 4. 

More than 150 university and college presidents or their official repre- 
sentatives, members of the University administration, deans and members 
of the faculty, and alumni and student representatives were among 2,000 
guests who witnessed the ceremony in the church where the late founder 
of the University, Dr. Russell H. Conwell, once preached. 


Announcement has been made by the administration of Temple Uni- 
versity of the appointment of John M. Rhoads as Registrar of the Univer- 
sity, to succeed Millard E. Gladfelter, whose elevation to the Vice- 
Presidency of Temple was recently announced. 

Mr. Rhoads has been assistant registrar at Temple since 1933, prior 
to which he had been associated with the office of the registrar at the 
University of Pittsburgh for two years. He was graduated from Pitts- 
burgh in 1932. 


Through exhaustive experiments being carried on by two Adrian 
scientists, Sisters Mary Agnita Reuter and Miriam Michael Stimson, 
a small research laboratory at Siena Heights College, Adrian, Michigan, 
rapidly is becoming an important cog in a national cancer research 
program. 

Although the complete results of the work that has been done toward 
conquering this disease will not be ready for publication until next 
spring, the results indicate that the Adrian scientists are on the trail of a 
serum which may be effective. Between now and spring the Sisters 
plan to check the results of their last experiment before reporting to 
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the Institutum Divi Thomae, a graduate school of scientific research in 
Cincinnati, which is the nucleus of this particular research program. 


Trinity College, Washington, D.C., announces the following additions 
to its faculty: Elizabeth Rona, Assistant Professor of Chemistry; William 
Force Stead, Professor of English; Helena O'Neill, Assistant Professor 
of Psychology; Mildred Otenasek, Assistant Professor of Economics. 

Dr. Helena O'Neill will open a new section of the Psychology De- 
partment to be devoted to remedial reading. A clinic has been inaugurated 
with opportunity for special child-study. Rooms have been provided 
for the children of nearby schools who will constitute Dr. O’Neill’s 
demonstration classes. 


A National Opinion Research Center has been established at the 
University of Denver by a grant from the (Marshall) Field Foundation, 
Inc., of New York City, in association with the University. The Center 
is being incorporated as a non-profit organization under the laws of 
Colorado. It will be under the direction of Harry H. Field, who was 
associated with Dr. George Gallup for six years, The purposes of the 
Center have been stated as follows: 

a. to establish the first non-profit, non-commercial organization to 
measure public opinion in the United States. Through a national 
staff of trained investigators, representative cross-sections or samples 
of the entire population will be personally interviewed on questions 
of current importance. 

b. to make available to legislators, government departments, academi- 
cians, and non-profit organizations a staff of experts in the science 
of public opinion measurement, and a highly trained nation-wide 
corps of interviewers. 

c. to analyze and review the results of surveys made by other polling 
organizations. 

d. to create at the University of Denver a research center to discover, 
test and perfect new methods, techniques and devices for ascer- 
taining the status of public opinion. 

e. to provide at the University of Denver a graduate department de- 
voted to the study of the new science of public opinion measure- 
ment. 


Dr. George Thomas retired as President of the University of Utah 
on December 1, 1941, after serving in that capacity for more than twenty 
years. Dr. LeRoy Eugene Cowles, former Dean of the Lower Division, 
was named to succeed President Thomas. 
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The Woman's College of the University of North Carolina will cele- 
brate its fiftieth anniversary in 1942, Elaborate plans are in progress for 
educational exhibits, publications, commencement, and the Founders Day 
program to which representatives of other colleges will be invited. 


Dr. Carl Raymond Woodward began his duties as President of Rhode 
Island State College on November 1, 1941. 


James McAuley has been appointed Registrar of Santa Clara University. 
George Singewald, former Registrar, has become Bursar of the same 
institution. 


Stanley W. Mathews was retired as Registrar of the University of 
British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada, on July 31, 1941, and has been 
succeeded by Charles B. Wood. 


In September, 1941, St. Edward’s University, Austin, Texas, introduced 
courses to prepare young men for entrance to the flying fields as aviation 
cadets, 


This year marks the fiftieth anniversary of the opening of Loretto 
Heights as a boarding academy for girls. The Academy developed into 
Loretto Heights College, a senior college for women at Loretto, Colo- 
rado, The Academy has been discontinued, but the college is celebrating 
the Golden Jubilee with a program to be continued through the school 
year, 1941-42. 


George O. Foster, who has been connected with the University of 
Kansas for more than fifty years and who has been Registrar for more 
than forty years, has been granted a year’s leave of absence by that in- 
stitution. 


At the College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, New York, the cur- 
riculum has been divided into upper- and lower-division subjects for 
1941-1942. 


I. B, Hauge is the newly appoiuted Registrar at Augustana College, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, succeeding J. G. Berdahl, who died about a 
year ago. 


Howard College, Birmingham, Alabama, will celebrate its hundredth 
anniversary February 4, 1942. 
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John R. Cunningham was inaugurated as President of Davidson Col- 
lege, North Carolina, on October 17, 1941. 


R. D. Perry has been named Registrar of Baylor University, Waco, 
Texas, and will assume his duties on January 1, 1942. Mr. Perry re- 
places Frank M. Allen, now Registrar Emeritus. 


Dr. John S. Mills, Dean of Administration of Lawrence College, 
Appleton, Wisconsin, has been elected President of the University of 
Vermont. 


A new women’s dormitory, Pfeiffer Hall, valued at $100,000, is being 
erected at Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky. The erection of this 
building was made possible by a donation amounting to $100,000 by 
Mrs. Henry Pfeiffer. 


The new Recorder at Illinois Wesleyan University is Miss Karlyn 
Rueckert. 


Dr. Kenneth Warner has been made the head of the newly formed 
Department of Political Science at the University of Tennessee. Political 
Science was formerly taught in the Department of History. Before coming 
to the University, Dr. Warner was Director of the Northwest Regional 
Council on Education, Planning, and Public Administration, Portland, 


Oregon. 


Panzer College of Physical Education and Hygiene, East Orange, New 
Jersey, is celebrating its twenty-fifth anniversary in June, 1942. 


Caleb F. Gates, Jr., has been elected Chancellor of the University of 
Denver to succeed Chancellor David Shaw Duncan who died March 7, 
1941, and Edward J. Allen has been appointed to succeed Rolland J. 
Walters, retired, as Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences. 

On September 1, 1941, the Lamont School of Music became affiliated 
with the University of Denver to become the Department of Music of 
the College of Arts and Sciences, It will be known as the Lamont School 
of Music. 


A new regional association made its appearance at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, during the December meeting of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. This new organization, to be known 
as the Southern Association of College Registrars, was formed at the close 
of a very successful meeting at which approximately thirty registrars 
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of the South discussed their mutual problems. It is planned that this new 
regional group will meet annually during the sessions of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Officers elected for 1942 
are John G. Kelly of Winthrop College, President; and Mary A. Robert- 
son of the University of Alabama, Secretary. 


The dedication of the Joint University Libraries of Nashville, Tennes- 
see, was held on the Peabody and Vanderbilt campuses on December 6, 
1941. The Joint University Libraries represent a new movement in higher 
education, research, and library service. They were established to eliminate 
unnecessary duplication, to co-ordinate and expand the library resources and 
services of three neighboring institutions of higher learning: George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Scarritt College, and Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. 

At the center of this development a new and endowed Joint University 
Library has been provided. This building and its endowment are jointly 
owned and directed. In like manner its book resources and services and 
all of the other library resources and services of the three cooperating 
institutions, are jointly controlled and administered by one Board of Library 
Trustees (composed of representatives of the boards of control of the 
three institutions), one joint Faculty Library Committee, one Director of 
Libraries, and one Treasurer. 

This cooperative library enterprise is designed as the next step toward 
the realization of a great regional university center in Nashville in which 
the teaching and research resources of these neighboring institutions are 
coordinated. To make possible the development of such a greatly needed 
university center the General Education Board and the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion gave substantial sums, and more than five thousand students, faculty 
members, alumni, employees, and friends of these schools contributed 
generously. 


Louisiana State University has been restored to unconditional member- 
ship in the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools and 
has been given representation on each of the Association’s three commis- 
sions, Fred C, Frey, Dean of Administration, was elected Vice President 
of the Association. (School and Society, December 13, 1941) 


The Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, on De- 
cember 4, dropped from its accredited list ten state colleges of Georgia 
because, according to an Associated Press report, of “ ‘unprecedented and 
unjustifiable political interference’ by Governor Eugene Talmadge.” This 
is the sequel of the dismissal of Marvin S. Pittman as president of the 
South Georgia Teachers College and Walter D. Cocking as dean of the 
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School of Education, University of Georgia, on the allegation that they 
“favored the teaching of whites and Negroes in the same schools.’’ The 
action becomes effective September 1—apparently September 1, 1942—and 
the decision ‘‘will not affect credits earned by students prior to the ef- 
fective date.’’ The colleges “may apply for return to the accredited list 
at next year’s meeting.” 

The institutions affected are the University of Georgia, Georgia School 
of Technology, Georgia State College for Women, Georgia State Wom- 
an’s College, Georgia Teachers College, Georgia Southwestern College, 
Middle Georgia College, South Georgia College, North Georgia College 
and West Georgia College. (School and Society, December 13, 1941) _ 


The hundredth anniversary of the Alumni Association of the College 
of William and Mary will be celebrated at the final exercises of the insti- 
tution, June 5-8, 1942. The special observance of this anniversary is sched- 
uled for Alumni Day, June 6. 

During 1943 the College will celebrate its Quarter-Millennium. The 
celebration will commence on February 8, the date on which the Royal 
Charter was received from King William III and Queen Mary in 1693. 
The celebration will continue through the year until December 5, which 
is the anniversary of the founding of Phi Beta Kappa, the first collegiate 
Greek-letter society, founded at William and Mary in 1776. In the autumn 
formal ceremonies and a conference of learned scholars will be held to 
commemorate the college’s 250 years of service. Delegates from other col- 
leges and universities will be invited. 


The American Association of Junior Colleges has published a wall 
chart showing in compact form the essential accreditation requirements 
for junior colleges by 38 national, regional, and state agencies. This chart 
enables one to see at a glance the similarities and differences in the latest 
revisions of junior college standards as set forth by the agencies responsible 
for the accreditation of more than 500 junior colleges in all parts of the 
country. The chart may be purchased from the Association Office, 730 
Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 


M. E. Sadler will be formally inaugurated as President of Texas Chris- 
tian University in April, 1942. The inauguration and a two-day confer- 
ence on education are scheduled for April 9 and 10. 





Regional and State Meetings 


The Illinois Association of Collegiate Registrars held its nineteenth 
meeting at the University of Illinois, October 30 and 31, in the new 
Union Building on the University campus. Mr. E. C. Seyler presided. 
Dr. A. J. Harno, Provost of the University of Illinois and Dean of the 
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College of Law, welcomed the guests. The following program was pre- 
sented : 

“Illinois Educators Co-operate to Create the Statewide High School 
Testing Program,” D. D, Feder, Assistant Director of the Personnel 
Bureau, University of Illinois. 

“The Engineering, Science, and Management Defense Training Pro- 
gram,” H. T. Heald, President of Illinois Institute of Technology. 

“Education and Youth in Relation to the Changing Social Scene,” 
A. W. Clevenger, High School Visitor, University of Illinois. 

Mr. G. P. Tuttle, Registrar of the University of Illinois, presided 
as Toastmaster at the dinner Thursday evening. Mr. Harry James Fuller, 
Associate Professor of Botany, University of Illinois, spoke on ‘Plants 
and Their Influence upon Human History.” 

The program for the second day included an address, ‘Educational 
Maturity,” by Frank Andres Beu, Dean of Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College, an open forum, and a business session. 

Officers elected for 1941-42 were: President, Asa Carter, Bradley Poly- 
technic Institute; Vice-President, Valerie C. Wickhem, University of 
Chicago; Secretary-Treasurer, Blanche C. Thomas, Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College. 

The next meeting is to be held in October, 1942, on the campus of 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria. 

AsA CARTER 


Association of Indiana Collegiate Registrars: On November 6, 1941, 
about fifty registrars, directors of admission, and their assistants held 
their annual meeting on the campus of Indiana State Teachers College. 
Registrar Thomas A. Cookson of Indiana University, President of the 
organization, presided and guided the discussion of questions which had 
been submitted previously by the members of the organization. 

At the business session the Association re-elected Mrs. Ruth Deming, 
Assistant Registrar of Butler University, as secretary-treasurer and elected 
as its next president, Registrar Harry E. Elder, Indiana State Teachers 
College. The next regular meeting will be held on the campus of St. 
Mary’s College at Notre Dame in November, 1942. 

(Mrs.) RUTH DEMING 


The Kansas Association of Collegiate Registrars held its nineteenth 
annual meeting at Bethel College, North Newton, Kansas, on Saturday, 
October 25, with Miss Gladys Phinney of Washburn College, President, 
presiding. Mr. James K. Hitt, Assistant Registrar of the University of 
Kansas, and Dean Rodney W. Babcock of Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, discussed “The Registrar’s Defense Problems” and “The Dean's 
Defense Problems’ respectively. Mr. Cecil E. Smith of Pratt Junior Col- 
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lege talked on ‘Coordinating the Junior and Senior College Programs” ; 
Mr. Stanlee V. Dalton of Fort Hays Kansas State College reported on a 
study of “Scholarship and Extra-curricular Activities”; and Mr. W. } 
Poundstone of Southwestern College spoke on “The Need for a Uni- 
form Plan of Reporting College Registration.” “In the Registrar's Work- 
shop,” an open forum for discussion of questions submitted by the 
registrars, completed the program. 

Kansas State College, Manhattan, was chosen for the 1942 meeting 
of the Association. The officers for next year are as follows: president, 
Mr. Stanlee V. Dalton, Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays; vice- 
president, Mr. Cecil E. Smith, Pratt Junior College, Pratt; secretary, 
Sister Ann Elizabeth, The Saint Mary College, Leavenworth; treasurer, 


Miss Mary Kimball, Kansas State College, Manhattan. 
SISTER ANN ELIZABETH 


The Association of Kentucky Registrars held its annual meeting at 
10:30 A.M., October 23, 1941, at the University of Kentucky, with the 
President, Miss Adelaide Gundlach, Berea College, presiding. 

The morning séssion included an “Analysis of the Services Rendered 
by the National Association” given by Dr. Leo M. Chamberlain, Editor 
of the JOURNAL of the A.A.C.R. and Registrar of the University of 
Kentucky. Dr. R. E. Jaggers, State Director of Teacher Training and 
Certification, gave a report on the “Southern Association Study of a 
Unified Program of Teacher Education and Certification in the Southern 
States.” 

The Association adjourned at noon for a luncheon at which Mr, W. C. 
Smyser, Registrar of Miami University, gave the address, ‘‘Education 
and Democracy: A Duty We Owe.” 

The afternoon session, convening at 2:00 P.M., was conducted as a forum 
on the idea of the Conservation of Human Resources through Experi- 
mental Secondary Curricula, The discussion of the “Southern Association 
Study in Colleges and Secondary Schools” was led by Mr. John A. Dotson, 
Principal of the Benham High School, and the discussion of ‘‘Experimental 
Programs in Private Secondary Schools” was led by Mr. Glyn Morris, 
Director of the Pine Mountain School. Mr. Ralph E. Hill, Registrar of 
the University of Louisville, conducted a question box on ‘Techniques of 
the Registrar’s Office.” 

The following officers were elected: president, Dean Howard S. Higdon, 
Campbellsville College; vice-president, Mrs. Cleo Gillis Hester, Murray 
State Teachers College; secretary-treasurer, Miss Jessie Wilson, University 


of Kentucky. 
JESSIE WILSON 
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The Middle States Association of Collegiate Registrars met for its 
eleventh session on November 22, 1941, at Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
with Mr. Fred E. Nessell of The George Washington University presiding, 
and a total attendance at the various meetings of between fifty and sixty. 
After the business of the Association was disposed of at a breakfast 
meeting, the following citation was unanimously adopted: 


CITATION 


For more than a decade good and faithful servant of New York 
University where the richness of his character is lastingly inscribed 
on the hearts of thousands whose lives were touched by his own— 
wholehearted and loyal colleague of The Middle States Association of 
Collegiate Registrars—-sincere and earnest personal friend— 

A salute and a Requiescat in Pace 


HENRY GUSTAV ARNSDORF 


At the morning session that followed valuable papers were con- 
tributed by Miss Alma H. Preinkert, of the University of Maryland, on 
“Basic Principles Involved in Registration,” and by Mr. Hurst R. Ander- 
son, of Allegheny College, on “The Registrar and the Faculty Adviser.” 
Mr. Arthur H. Larson of the Eastman School of Music was then introduced 
as President of the A.A.C.R., and spoke of the aims of that Association 
and of its program for the forthcoming convention. 

Mr. Raymond Walters, President of the University of Cincinnati, was 
a luncheon guest of the Association, and spoke briefly to the group. Con- 
gratulations were in order for three members: Mr. Larson; Millard E. 
Gladfelter, newly elected Vice-President of Temple University; and 
George B. Curtis of Lehigh University, President of the Eastern Associ- 
ation of Deans and Advisers of Men. 

Dr. E. D. Grizzell, Chairman of the Commission on Secondary Schools, 
addressed the afternoon session, giving an interesting presentation of 
material dealing with the Co-operative Study of Secondary School Stand- 
ards, illustrating with lantern slides the process of evaluating a particular 
school. 

Officers elected for the coming year were: president, Irene M. Davis, 
The Johns Hopkins University ; vice-president, William R. Howell, Wash- 
ington College; secretary-treasurer, Hazel C. Quantin, The Packer Col- 


legiate Institute. 
HAZEL C. QUANTIN 


The Missouri Association of Collegiate Registrars met at Kemper Mili- 
tary School, Boonville, Missouri, on October 24, 1941. The general 
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theme for discussion was ‘The Relations of the Registrar to Other Mem- 
bers of the College Personnel.” The following papers were presented: 
“The Registrar and the Faculty” by Harry S. Rummell, Assistant Registrar 
of the University of Missouri; ‘The Registrar and the Administration” 
by Miss Orpha Stockard, Dean of Cottey College; “The Registrar and 
the Student’”” by Miss Sarah Ostner, of Lindenwood College. 

Officers elected for 1941-42 were: president, L. A. Eubank, Northeast 
Misouri State Teachers College; secretary, Orpha Stockard, Cottey College. 

J. ROBERT SALA 


The Nebraska Branch of the American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars held its annual meeting in the Student Union of the University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, on Saturday, November 15, 1941. The guests were 
welcomed by Dr. G. W. Rosenlof, of the University of Nebraska. 

Miss Alice C. Smith of the University of Omaha and Dr. Rosenlof 
reported on the meeting of the National Association in Chicago. Miss 
Virginia Zimmer of the University of Nebraska and Mr. P. H. Hansen of 
Dana College discussed the Freshman Testing Program. A discussion 
of Uniform Entrance Blanks was conducted by Mr. E. H. Hayward of 
Peru State Teachers College and Mr. W. H. Watson of Nebraska Central 
College. Mr. W. A. Rosene brought greetings from the State Superin- 
tendent’s Office. 

The remainder of the time was devoted to a business session and a 
complimentary luncheon, tendered by the University of Nebraska. 


The North Carolina Association of Collegiate Registrars held its eight- 
eenth annual meeting in the O. Henry Hotel, Greensboro, on November 5, 
1941, attended by about forty members. Mr. W. L. Mayer of North 
Carolina State College presided. 

The program for the day consisted mainly of discussion of the following 
topics which had been suggested by members of the association: 

1. The acceptance of credits from junior colleges 

. Standard entrance requirements in mathematics 

. Practices of limiting students’ academic load 

. The giving of pre-college courses to meet deficiencies in entrance 

requirements or inadequacies in preparation 

The function of the registrar in a guidance program 

The function of the registrar in relation to curricular changes 

. Uniform requirements by all colleges for similar degrees 

. What success do students who fail at one institution have when 
they enter a second institution 

9. Should applications for admission be handled by an individual or 
by a committee 
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10. How to handle transcripts which do not carry course descriptions 

11. How to evaluate transcripts from other countries 

Mr. Mayer and Colonel Wright called attention to the possibility of 
a meeting of registrars of the southern states in connection with the annual 
meeting of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
since a number of registrars attend this meeting. 

Mr. Mayer spoke briefly of a conference which he attended during the 
past summer at the University of the South, and stated that a copy of the 
proceedings of this conference may be obtained from Dr. Holland Holton, 
of Duke University. 

At the business session which followed the discussions, officers for the 
ensuing year were elected as follows: president, Miss Helen Craig, Queens 
College; vice-president, Miss Louise Seabolt, Woman’s College, Duke 
University; secretary-treasurer, Miss Hazel Morrison, Flora McDonald 
College. 

The meeting adjourned in time for the members to attend the North 
Carolina College Conference, which opened at 3:00 o'clock. 

HAZEL MorrRisON 


The North Central Association of College Registrars: The first annual 
meeting of this Association under its present name was held at Rochester, 
Minnesota, Monday, November 3, 1941. It should be kept in mind that 
the N.C.A.C.R. is a development of the Minnesota Association of College 
Registrars, which dates back to October, 1932, and which became the 
Minnesota-Dakota Association of College Registrars in October, 1937. 
When in November, 1940, the registrars of the Iowa colleges sought 
affiliation and were admitted, the name, North Central Association of 
College Registrars, was adopted. The membership includes twenty-six 
colleges in Minnesota, six in North Dakota, nine in South Dakota, and 
eight in Iowa, a total of forty-nine. At the meeting in Rochester, thirty- 
two institutions were represented by sixty-five registrars and their as- 
sistants. 

Rochester Junior College, through Dean R. W. Goddard and Registrar 
Hazel H. Creal, with apparently the most cordial co-operation of the 
Mayo Foundation, was host for the convention. The sessions were held in 
the large hall of the Mayo Foundation House and undoubtedly the in- 
spiring history, the comfort, and the cordial atmosphere of this fine old 
home contributed greatly to the spirit and enthusiasm that attended both 
sessions and all discussions. 

The program included a welcome address by Dean Goddard, of 
Rochester Junior College; a report on the National Convention, by Mrs. 
Hazel Creal; and the following papers: “The Registrar's Relations to 
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Accrediting Agencies and Reciprocity in Teachers’ Certification,” by 
Mr. F. Martini, Registrar of Sioux Falls College; ‘The Student Personnel 
Point of View,” by Mrs. Leona Nelson, of the University of Minnesota 
Office of Admissions and Records; ‘The Personnel Record Sheet,” by 
Walter B. Gray, Registrar of Cornell College; and “Selective Service 
Problems,” by Peter Oleson, Registrar of Carleton College. Following 
Mr. Oleson’s paper, the meeting was adjourned for luncheon, at which 
those attending were guests of the Mayo Foundation House. 

At the afternoon session, Mr. Ernest Schlitgus, of the Personnel De- 
partment of the Mayo Clinic, discussed ‘The Registration Department of 
the Mayo Clinic.” Mr. Selmer C, Larson, Registrar of Iowa State Teachers 
College, presented questions for discussion. 

At the business session, the various committees presented their reports 
and officers were elected for 1941-42. Appropriate resolutions noted the 
deaths of two members of the Association, Rodney M. West, Registrar 
of the University of Minnesota, and John G, Berdahl, Registrar of Augus- 
tana College. 

The officers for 1941-42 are: president, S. C. Larson, Iowa State Teach- 
ers College; vice-president, Ella McIntire, Huron College; secretary- 
treasurer, A. H. Parrott, North Dakota Agricultural College. 

A. H. PARROTT 


The Association of Ohio College Registrars held its sixteenth annual 
meeting on November 6 and 7 in Cleveland. Colleges of the Cleveland 
area were hosts, and the sessions were in Wade Park Manor. An attend- 
ance of sixty-two represented thirty-two institutions. 

Speakers and subjects were: Dr. Jay L. Otis, Director of Personnel 
Research Institute of Western Reserve University, “‘“New Viewpoints in 
Vocational Guidance’; Dr. Emile B. de Sauze, Supervisor of Foreign 
Languages in Cleveland Public Schools and Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages in Western Reserve University, “The Place of Foreign Languages 
in a Liberal Arts College” ; Dr. Ralph W. Tyler, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Education, University of Chicago, “Some Aspects of General 
Education.” At the annual dinner President William E. Wickenden of 
Case School of Applied Science spoke on the subject, “Can We Defend a 
College Front?” 

Divided into discussion groups, the members participated in a work- 
shop session and reassembled to hear reports from the several groups. 
Open discussion was lively and helpful at all sessions, 

The president for 1942 will be Rev. George J. Renneker, University of 
Dayton; the vice-president, A. C. Conger of Ohio Wesleyan University ; 
and the secretary-treasurer for a three-year term, Edith Stanley of Oberlin 
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College. These officers and the retiring president, Carrie E. McKnight 
of Muskingum College, will constitute the Executive Committee. 
LAWRENCE C, UNDERWOOD 


Pacific Coast Association of Collegiate Registrars: The sixteenth annual 
convention of this association was held at Santa Barbara State College, 
Santa Barbara, California, November 9-11, 1941. The meeting wis opened 
with a buffet supper, at which honorary members of the association were 
special guests. 

The formal program began on Monday, November 10, with Miss Ellen 
Deering presiding. President C. L. Phelps of Santa Barbara State College 
welcomed the guests, A committee, consisting of J. Pearce Mitchell, Ella 
Oleson, E. B. Lemon, and H. M. Showman, reported on “Relations with 
the National Association.” Dr. Raymond C. Perry, Chief, Credentials Divi- 
sions, California State Department of Education, addressed the group on 
“Trends in the Accrediting of Post-Secondary Institutions.” The Association 
Research Committee, of which Karl K. Cowdery was Chairman, presented 
a report on “Military Service Credit.” 

During the luncheon, Dr. J. Pearce Mitchell, Registrar of Stanford 
University, led a question and answer session on ‘‘Needed Improvements 
in our Professional Work.” 

At the afternoon session, Dr. Edwin A. Lee, Dean of the School of 
Education, University of California, talked on ‘‘Vocational Education— 
Whence, Whither, and Why?” 

Mr. Michael J. Brickley presided as Toastmaster at the dinner, the pro- 
gram for which included special music and an address, “Modern Educa- 
tion in Latin-America’” by Dr. G. A. Werner of the College of the 
Pacific. 

Tuesday’s program was devoted to a professional workshop, presided 
over by Mr. Clifford L. Constance, of the University of Oregon. Discus- 
sion leaders and their respective topics were: ‘‘Athletic Conference Eligi- 
bility Rules, and the Preparation of Eligibility Lists,” H. C. Willett; 
“Cutting the Costs of Administering the Registrat’s Office,” E. B. Lemon; 
‘Methods of Conveying Information from the Registrar’s Office to Mem- 
bers of the Faculty,” Earl M. Pallett; ‘Techniques in Evaluating Tran- 
scripts of Record,” Guy A. West; ‘Terminal Courses,” Louis L. 
Windmiller; “The Registrar's Professional Library,” Florence N. Brady. 

Entertainment features included a special luncheon for visiting wives of 
the delegates, a sightseeing drive and garden visit, and an afternoon tea. 

The following officers were elected for 1941-42: President, Mr. Ernest 
L. Rea, Registrar of Riverside Junior College; first vice-president, Mr. 
Douglas V. McClane, registrar and director of admissions, Whitman Col- 
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lege; second vice-president, Mr. E. J. Fitzpatrick, registrar of the University 

of Portland; secretary, Miss Doris Dozier, Recorder of Mills College; 

treasurer, Mr. M. J. Brickley, registrar of Sacramento Junior College. 
Guy A, WEsT 


The South Carolina Association of Collegiate Registrars: The fourteenth 
annual meeting of the South Carolina Association of Collegiate Registrars 
was held at Furman University Woman's College, Greenville, South Caro- 
lina, December 12, 1941, Mr. John G. Kelly presiding. Thirty-two dele- 
gates and visitors, representing seventeen institutions, attended the meet- 
ing. Dr. John L. Plyler, President of Furman University, gave the address 
of welcome, the response to which was given by Dr. Donald C. Agnew, 
Dean and Registrar of Coker College. 

During the morning session, the proceedings included discussions on 
“Teacher Training and Certification” by Mr. J. B. White, Director of the 
Bureau of Certification, and “Report of Freshman Testing Program” by 
Lt. Col. L. A. Prouty, Registrar, The Citadel. 

At the afternoon session the following papers were presented: “Impli- 
cations of Admission Policies in Certain Selected Colleges,” by Dr. Donald 
C. Agnew; “Some Notes on Grades and Grade Distributions,” by Mr. C. D. 
Riddle, Registrar, Furman University; “An Evaluation of the Personnel 
Rating System at Clemson College” by Mr. G. E. Metz, Registrar, Clemson 
College; “Attendance Regulations, University of South Carolina, Before 
and After,” by Mr. W. Flinn Gilland, Assistant Registrar, University of 
South Carolina. 

Officers elected for the session 1941-42 were: President, Mr. Robert C. 
Brownlee, Registrar, Erskine College, Due West ; Vice-President, Mr. Flinn 
Gilland, Assistant Registrar, University of South Carolina, Columbia; 
Secretary, Miss Dora Harrington, Assistant to the Registrar, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill; Treasurer, Miss Eula Barton, Registrar, Furman Wom- 
an’s College, Greenville. 

Dora HARRINGTON 


Texas Association of Collegiate Registrars: The twenty-first annual meet- 
ing of this association was held October 24-25, at the Plaza Hotel, San 
Antonio. Miss Ailese Parten of Mary Hardin-Baylor College, presided. 
The program for the opening session, Friday afternoon, included ad- 
dresses by Mr. R. L. Brewer of Southern Methodist University, and Mr. 
R. N. Dyer of the Humble Oil and Refining Company. Mr. Brewer spoke 
on “The Registrar's Records in Personnel Work,” and Mr. Dyer presented 
a paper, “Industry's Greatest Asset-—Men with the Capacity to Grow.” 
This latter paper was an answer to an inquiry from the Texas registrars 
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as to the type of records and information they might furnish industry and 
government. “Uniform Opening and Closing Dates for Texas Colleges” 
was discussed by the following group: W. P. Clement, Texas Technologi- 
cal College; H. L. Heaton, Texas A. & M. College; S. W. Hutton, Texas 
Christian University ; E. J. Mathews, The University of Texas. 

Mr. Max Fichtenbaum, Assistant Registrar of the University of Texas, 
presided at the Banquet Session, Friday evening. The principal speaker was 
Dr. R. L. Sutherland of the Hogg Foundation at the University of Texas, 
whose subject was ‘The Function of Records in College Personnel.” 

Saturday morning was devoted to an open forum, led by Mr. A. E. Kidd 
of Hillsboro Junior College, and to a business session. The following 
officers for 1941-42 were elected: president, S. W. Hutton, Texas Chris- 
tian University ; vice-president, John S. Windell, East Texas State Teachers 
College; secretary-treasurer, Miss Ailese Partin, Mary Hardin-Baylor Col- 


lege. 
AILESE PARTEN 


Utah Association of Collegiate Registrars: The meeting was held at 
Dixie Junior College, St. George, November 8, 1941. Mr. Mathew M. 
Bentley, Registrar of Dixie Junior College, presiding. Nine members were 
in attendance, representing seven institutions. 

President Glenn E. Snow of Dixie Junior College gave a talk on Voca- 
tional and National Defense Courses, and also discussed transferred credit 
and the standards adopted by senior colleges. Special attention was devoted 
to the requirements of the professional associations, which were deemed 
responsible for a certain rigidity in the standards of the senior colleges. 

Mr. John E. Hayes of Brigham Young University gave a report on the 
National Convention last April. 

Other matters under discussion were the amount of credit that should be 
given for Civil Pilot Training courses, and fractional units of credit in 
certain fundamental high school courses. This latter question was referred 
to a committee, consisting of Ronald B. Thompson, of the University of 
Utah, John E. Hayes, Brigham Young University, and Clarrise H. Hall, of 
Weber College, with a request that they meet with the State Department 
officials and, if necessary, the high school principals, to work out a stand- 
ard rating of the various courses. 

There was some discussion of the uniform secondary school blank pro- 
posed by the National Association of Secondary School Principals, The 
association went on record as favoring the basic form of the report, but 
recommended: 

1. That the use of spaces under tne four yearly dates be clarified so 

that those using it will know whether it is to include amount of 
credit, the grade given, or both items. 
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2. That more space be provided for science and for other studies. 
3. That specification be made that the credit values are given on the 
basis of Carnegie units. 
Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: president, John E. 
Hayes, Brigham Young University; secretary, Rex F. Daly, Branch Agri- 


cultural College. 
REx F, DALY 


The Wisconsin Association of Registrars met in the Memorial Union 
at the University of Wisconsin, Friday, October 24, 1941, Mr. Curtis 
Merriman, Registrar of the University of Wisconsin, presiding. The pro- 
gram included two addresses, ‘The Prediction of Scholastic Achievement”’ 
by Dr. V. A. C. Henmon of the University of Wisconsin, and “Is There 
International Law?” by Dr. L. E. Pfankuchen, also of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

The following officers for 1941-42 were elected: President, R. J. Mc- 
Mahon, State Teachers College, Oshkosh; Secretary, Sister Mary Frances, 
Mount Mary College, Milwaukee. 

KAREN LOUISE CARLSON 








DIRECTORY OF REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


(Changes should be reported promptly to the Regional Associations Editor) 


ALABAMA COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS ASSOCIATION 
President, Louis J. Boudousquie, Spring Hill College, Spring Hill 
Secretary, Mary McMillan, Judson College, Marion 
ARKANSAS REGISTRARS 
President, H. E. Eldridge, Arkansas State College, Jonesboro 
Secretary, Mrs. Clarine S. Longstreth, Little Rock Junior College, Little Rock 
CHICAGO CONFERENCE OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Miss Valerie Wickhem, University of Chicago 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Velma Davis, University of Illinois, Medical School, 
Chicago 
COLORADO-WYOMING ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Morris Griffith, Mesa County Junior College, Grand Junction, Colo- 
rado 
Secretary-Treasurer, Dorothy Gelhaus, Adams State Teachers College, Alamosa, 
Colorado 
ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Asa Carter, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria 
Secretary-Treasurer, Blanche C. Thomas, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston 
INDIANA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Harry E. Elder, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Ruth Deming, Butler University, Indianapolis 
KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Stanlee V. Dalton, Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays 
Secretary, Sister Ann Elizabeth, The Saint Mary College, Leavenworth 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Howard S, Higdon, Campbellsville College, Campbellsville 
Secretary-Treasurer, Jessie Wilson, University of Kentucky, Lexington 
LOUISIANA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Carmel V. Discon, Loyola University, New Orleans 
MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Emil Leffler, Albion College, Albion 
Secretary, R. S. Linton, Michigan State College, East Lansing 
MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Charles H. Breed, Blair Academy, Blairstown, New Jersey 
Secretary-Treasurer, Karl G. Mills, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
MISSISSIPPI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, Katie Mauldin, Mississippi Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland 
Secretary, Annie McBride, Belhaven College, Jackson 
MISSOURI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, L. A. Eubank, Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirksville 
Secretary, Orpha Stockard, Cottey College, Nevada 
NEBRASKA BRANCH AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGIS- 
TRARS 
President, Theodore S. Oppenheim, Doane College, Crete 
Secretary-Treasurer, P. V. Hansen, Dana College, Blair 
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NORTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Helen Craig, Queens College, Charlotte 
Secretary, Hazel Morrison, Flora MacDonald College, Red Springs 
NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President S. C. Larson, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Secretary-Treasurer, A. H. Parrott, North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo 
OHIO ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, George J. Renneker, University of Dayton, Dayton 
Secretary-Treasurer, Edith Stanley, Oberlin College, Oberlin 
OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Broun Mayall, Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha 
Secretary, Anna Mae Dearden, University of Oklahoma, Norman 
PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Ernest L. Rea, Riverside Junior College, Riverside 
Secretary, Doris Dozier, Mills College, Oakland 
SOUTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Robert C. Brownlee, Erskine College, Due West 
Secretary, Dora Harrington, Winthrop College, Rock Hill 
SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, John G. Kelly, Winthrop College, Rock Hill 
Secretary, Mary A. Robertson, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, S. W. Hutton, Texas Christian University, Fort Worth 
Secretary-Treasurer, Ailese Parten, Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton 
UTAH ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, John E. Hayes, Brigham Young University, Provo 
Secretary, Rex F. Daly, Branch Agricultural College, Cedar City 
VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Clarice Slusher, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 
Secretary, Julius F. Prufer, Roanoke College, Salem 
WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF REGISTRARS 
President, R. G. McMahon, State Teachers College, Oshkosh 
Secretary, Sister Mary Frances, Mount Mary College, Milwaukee 
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CALENDAR OF EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


JANUARY 30-31—American Council of Learned Societies, Washington, D.C. 

FEBRUARY 18-20—American College Personnel Association; also National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, San Francisco. 

FEBRUARY 20-21—American Association of Teachers Colleges, San Francisco. 

FEBRUARY 21-26—American Association of School Administrators, San Francisco. 

FEBRUARY 21-26—American Educational Research Association, San Francisco. 

MARCH 28-ApRIL 2—Music Educators Conference, a department of the National Edu- 
cation Association, Milwaukee. 

ApRIL 14-16—American Association of Collegiate Registrars, Chicago. 

APRIL 23-25—American Philosophical Association; Western Division, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison. 

APRIL 15-18—Kentucky Education Association, Louisville. 

APRIL 15-18—American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
New Orleans. 

May 1-2—American Council on Education, Washington, D.C. 

May 18-20—National University Extension Association, The Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pennsylvania. 

JUNE 22-27—American Library Association, Milwaukee. 

JUNE 26-27—Ninth Annual Conference on Business Education, University of 
Chicago. 

JUNE 28-JuLy 2—National Education Association, Denver. 

JuLy 8-10—World Federation of Education Associations, Montreal, Canada. 
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Employment Service 


Notices must be accompanied by a remittance in full in favor of The 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and should be sent to the 
Editor in care of the Office of the Registrar, University of Kentucky. 

Notices will be inserted in the order of their receipt. 

Rates: For four insertions, limited to not more than fifty words, includ- 
ing the address, two dollars. Additional insertions at the regular rate. 
Extra space will be charged at the rate of five cents a word. 

In printing these advertisements the Association assumes no obligation as 
to qualifications of prospective employees or of responsibility of employers. 

In making this page available to those seeking personnel and to those 
seeking employment, the Association expects that at least some reply will 
be made to all those answering announcements. 





PosITION WANTED:—Young woman interested in position as Registrar or 
Assistant Registrar. B.S., 1930. Year 1940-41, taking College and University 
Administration, Curriculum, Personnel, and Finance, University of Chicago. Ten 
years’ experience in a State College: one, secretary to Dean; three, clerk, Registrar's 
Office; five, Assistant Registrar. Reply ML, Care Editor, Registrar’s Office, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington. (4) 





PosITION WANTED:—Woman, 42, desires position as Director of Admissions or 
Dean of Freshmen. Sixteen years’ experience as a Registrar. Reply B, Care Editor, 
Registrar's Office, University of Kentucky, Lexington. (4) 





PosITION WANTED:—Young woman desires position in Ragisions's Office or as 
Secretary to Administrative Officer in College or University. Preparation includes 
B.B.A. Degree from University of Texas, graduate work in the fields of guidance and 
personnel work, and ten years’ experience as Assistant Registrar in a Teachers College. 


Address E, Care Editor, Registrar's Office, University of Kentucky, Lexington. (3) 





YOUNG woman interested in position as Registrar or Assistant Registrar in small 
college. Has had five years’ experience as Registrar in junior college. A.B. — 
1933. Qualified for Recorder or work in Administrative office. Reply NDJ, Care 
Editor, Registrar's Office, University of Kentucky, Lexington. (3) 





PosITION WANTED:—Young woman seeks position as Assistant Registrar or 
Registrar in small coeducational college in rural community. B.S. 1930, M.S. 1938. 
Experience in two colleges; Secretary to Registrar five years. Recorder and Statistician 
two years. Reply FG, Care Editor, Registrar’s Office, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. (1) 





ADVANCEMENT WANTED:—Interested in position as Registrar, preferably in 
small college. Also arpene for teaching. B.A. Wellesley, M.A. University of 
California. Experienced teacher of mathematics, music, Latin. Five years as Registrar 
in Junior College. Reply ME, Care Editor, Registrar's Office, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. (1) 

















